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X.—UBER GOETHE'S SONETTE. 


Es giebt kaum eine Dichtungsart, deren Werth so lebhaft 
bestritten worden ist und die dennoch eine so grosse Rolle in 
der Literatur aller westeuropiiischen Volker gespielt hat, als 
das Sonett. Schon hieraus kann man schliessen, dass die Vor- 
ziige dieser poetischen Form doch nicht so gering sein kénnen, 
wie dies 6fters behauptet worden ist. Es kénnte ferner aber 
auch daraus gefolgert werden, dass bald nach dem Bekannt- 
werden des Sonetts in Frankreich die Franzosen den Italienern 
das Verdienst, es in die Literatur eingefiihrt zu haben, streitig 
zu machen suchten. Seit jedoch Friedrich Diez, der Begriin- 
der der romanischen Philologie, Italien als die Heimat des 
Sonetts nachgewiesen hat, wird der italienische Ursprung des- 
selben wohl ziemlich allgemein als feststehend anerkannt. Aus 
Italien gelangte es im xvi. Jahrhundert, wie nach den iibrigen 
romanischen Liindern, so auch nach Frankreich und gleichfalls 
nach England, wo es sich am eigenartigsten, aber ohne auf die 
anderen Literaturen einen Einfluss auszuiiben, entwickelt hat. 
Uberall war Petrarca das Vorbild, von dem man ausgieng, 
oder das Ideal, dem sich die Sonettendichtung, wenn sie auf 
Abwege gerathen war, in ihren edleren Bestrebungen wieder 
so viel wie méglich zu naihern suchte. Durch ihn war ja be- 
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kanntlich diese Dichtungsform zur gréssten Vollendung und 
Popularitét gebracht worden. 

Und in der That ist diese schéne, kunstvolle, aber auch 
schwierige poetische Form wegen ihres harmonischen Baues, 
wie auch wegen ihres Reichthums an Reimen fiir die reflec- 
tierende Lyrik ganz besonders geeignet. Ohne auf die Ent- 
stehung wie auf die verschiedenen Formen und Arten des 
Sonetts niiher einzugehen, mége nur daran erinnert werden, 
dass die Hauptform desselben, das streng gebaute italienische 
Sonett, stets aus vierzehn elfsilbigen oder in deutscher Nach- 
bildung fiinftaktigen, klingend, dfters auch stumpf endigenden 
jambischen Versen besteht und in zwei, durch die Reime, wie 
durch eine stets nothwendige Satzpause von einander getrennte 
Theile zerfillt. Diese beiden Haupttheile scheiden sich wie- 
der in je zwei, gleichfalls durch eine Satzpause von einander 
getrennte Strophen von je vier und je drei Versen, Quartette 
und Terzette genannt. Die ersteren haben fast immer die 
Reimstellung abba abba (selten abab abab). Die letzteren 
kénnen entweder zwei oder drei Reime in verschiedener Folge 
haben, nach dem Belieben des Dichters. Bei zwei Reimen ist 
die Anordnung ede ded die hiiufigste, daneben kommen auch 
edd ede, edd dee manchmal vor. Bei drei Reimen ist die 
Stellung ede cde besonders beliebt, doch auch andere, wie 
namentlich ede dee, sind manchmal, ede dee dagegen ist selten 
anzutreffen. So zerfiillt also das Sonett in vier selbstiindige 
Strophen, denen auch die innere Gedankenfolge entsprechen 
muss, so zwar, dass mit jeder neuen Strophe eine neue Wen- 
dung einzutreten hat. Von dem italienischen Theoretiker 
Quadrio ist dieser logische Aufbau des Sonetts sogar dahin 
formuliert worden, dass das erste Quartett die Aufgabe habe, 
eine Behauptung aufzustellen, das zweite, sie zu beweisen, das 
erste Terzett, sie zu bestiitigen, das zweite, den Schluss des 
Ganzen zu ziehen. Diese rigorosen Anforderungen sind aber 
weder in der italienischen, noch auch in der deutschen und 
sonstigen Sonettendichtung immer strenge beobachtet worden. 
Namentlich die Sinn- und Satzpause nach dem elften Verse, 
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also zwischen den beiden Terzetten, wird manchmal nicht 
eingehalten, und dadurch, dass dann diese zu einem, mehr 
oder weniger enge zusammenhiingenden Strophentheile ver- 
bunden werden, macht in solechen Fiillen das ganze Sonett, 
wegen der gewohnlich strenge eingehaltenen Pause zwischen 
den beiden Quartetten, einen dreitheiligen Eindruck. 

In dieser strengen italienischen Form wurde aber das Sonett 
anfangs nicht in der deutschen Literatur gepflegt. Vielmehr 
scheint Fischart, der in den siebziger Jahren des sechzehnten 
Jahrhunderts die ersten deutschen Sonette dichtete,’ und zwar 
in viertaktigen jambischen Versen, an franzdsische Muster sich 
angelehnt zu haben. Der eigentliche Modevers des franzisis- 
chen Sonetts war aber damals schon der Alexandriner, und in 
dieser Versart, gewohnlich mit der Reimfolge abba abba ccd 
eed, wurde das Sonett im 17" Jahrhundert auch in Deutsch- 
land gepflegt, so von Weckherlin, wenn auch dieser in der 
Reimstellung die italienische Form einfiihrte, von Opitz, dem 
eigentlichen Férderer des Sonetts, von Sinion Dach, Paul 
Fleming, Andreas Gryphius und vielen Anderen. Die Stoffe, 
die sie behandelten, gehérten den verschiedensten Gebieten an. 
Geistliche Stoffe wurden gern gewiihlt, auch kurze Charak- 
teristiken geschichtlicher Persdnlichkeiten in Sonettenform 
waren beliebt, ferner diente es zu Gelegenheitsgedichten ver- 
schiedener Art, vor allen Dingen aber, wie in Frankreich, 
Italien und allerwirts, dem ewig unerschédpflichen Thema 
der Liebe. Im Laufe der Zeit war aber mehr und mehr der 
gediegene, tiefere Gehalt, der die Sonette eines Weckherlin, 
Paul Fleming, Andreas Gryphius charakterisiert hatte, yon 
der blossen Pflege der iiusseren Form verdriingt worden, die 
in allerlei Reimspielereien und sonstigen Veriinderungen und 
Erweiterungen zu Tage trat. 

Charakteristisch ist es, dass in allen Sprachen, die das Sonett 
pflegten, zu gewissen Zeiten Gedichte dieser Art auftauchten, 
welche die Entstehungsart eines solchen in der Form dessel- 


'vgl. Dr. Heinrich Welti, Geschichte des Sonettes in der deutschen Dichtung, 
Leipzig, 1884, S. 59 ff. 
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ben zum Gegenstande hatten, wie z, B, das folgende aus dem 
Ende des achtgehnten Jahrhunderts von Menke (Welti, a, a, 
O, 8, 137), welches noch dazu die Reime der Quartette auch 
in den Terzetten beibehilt ; 


* Bey meiner Treu! es wird mir Angst gemacht; 
Ich soll geschwind ein rein Sonetgen sagen, 
Und meine Kunst in vierzehn Zeilen wagen, 

Bevor ich mich auf rechten Stoff bedacht, 

Was reimt sich nun auf agen und auf acht? 
Doch eh ich kan mein Reim-Register fragen, 
Und in dem Sinn das ABC durchjagen, 

So wird bereits der halbe Theil belacht. 

Kann ich nun noch sechs Verse dazu tragen, 
So darf ich mich mit keinen Grillen plagen: 
Wolan da sind schon wieder drey vollbracht ; 

Und weil noch viel in meinem vollen Kragen, 
So darf ich nicht am letzten Reim verzagen, 

Bey meiner Treu! das Werk ist schon gemacht.” 


So ist es begreiflich, dass eine Dichtungsform, die in eine 
blosse Spielerei ausartete, iiberall in der Literatur, sobald sich 
in ihr ein ernsteres Streben nach Vertiefung des Inhalts, ein 
idealer Aufschwung zu héheren Zielen bemerkbar machte, 
von den Dichtern als der freien Entfaltung ihrer Individuali- 
tiit unwiirdig verschmiht und verfolgt wurde, So geschah es 
in Frankreich, wo Moliére und Boileau das Sonett verspotte- 
ten und in Miseredit brachten, so im siebzehnten und acht- 
zehnten Jahrhundert in England, wo die einst so bliihende 
Sonettendichtung der Shakspere’schen Epoche um die Zeit 
ganz und gar der Verachtung preisgegeben war, so auch in 
Deutschland, wo sich schon Christian Weise und Gottsched 
unter dem Einfluss Boileaus abtriiglich iiber das Sonett geiius- 
sert hatten, und wo es von Dichtern wie Bodmer, Breitinger, 
Hagedorn, Klopstock, Lessing, Schiller und anderen vor und 
wiihrend der Sturm- und Drang-Periode verschmiht und zum 
Theil mit Spott iiberschiittet wurde, 

Indess giinzlich liess sich diese friiher so beliebte Dichtungs- 
form doch nicht mehr unterdriicken, Westermann rief es 
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1765, wenn auch zu geschmackloser Verwendung, wieder ins 
Leben; Schiebeler, Klamer Schmidt, Gleim, Friedrich Schmit 
pflegten es, Gottfried August Biirger aber brachte es mit seinen 
formyollendeten erotischen Sonetten, die jedoch grisstentheils 
in fiinftaktigen Trochiien geschrieben waren, aufs neue zur 
Blithe und fiihrte dadurch allerdings auch eine wahre Uber- 
schwemmung von Sonetten herbei, die nun wieder die schiirfste 
Opposition der Gegner hervorrief. 

Gleichwohl erreichte zur selben Zeit oder vielmehr ein De- 
cennium spiiter das Sonett den héchsten Gipfel der Vollendung 
durch August Wilhelm von Schlegel, der schon 1788 auf der 
Universitit gleichzeitig mit dem ihm befreundeten Biirger sich 
der Sonett-Dichtung zuwandte, anfangs Petrarca’sche Sonette, 
zum Theil recht frei, sowohl hinsichtlich des Inhalts, wie 
auch der Form, allmiihlich aber immer correcter, iibertrug 
und 1798 mit seinen “ Geistlichen Gemiihlden,” Sonetten auf 
die beriithmten religiésen Gemiilde der Dresdener Gallerie, 
ferner in seinen Spottsonetten auf Merkel und Kotzebue, 
seinen Trauersonetten auf den Tod seiner Stieftochter und 
anderen zur Vollkommenheit hinsichtlich der friiher schon 
charakterisierten, streng italienischen Form, wie auch des 
mehr und mehr vertieften Inhalts durchdrang. Denn auch 
in dieser Hinsicht hob er das Sonett aus dem engen Bereich 
des subjectiven Liebesgefiihls, in welchem Biirger es noch fest- 
gehalten hatte, zu den idealsten Aufgaben lyrischer Didaktik 
empor, 

So wurde fiir das Sonett sowohl durch seine leidenschaft- 
lichen Gegner, wie auch durch seine eifrigen Vertheidiger und 
erfolgreichen Forderer zu Beginn dieses Jahrhunderts das 
héchste Interesse in der Literatur erregt. Es entbrannte aufs 
neve ein wahrer Krieg um das Sonett, namentlich zwischen 
Joh, Heinr, Voss und den Romantikern, und dieser Sonetten- 
krieg' wurde zum Theil dadurch mit herbeigefiihrt, dass 
Goethe, der friiher, abgesehen yon zwei, im Jahre 1796 ver- 
fassten Ubersetzungen der in der Lebensbeschreibung des 


1 vgl. Welti, 8, 197-219. 
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Benvenuto Cellini enthaltenen Sonette, keine Gedichte dieser 
Art geschaffen hatte, einige Jahre spiiter dieser Dichtungs- 
form nun auch seine Theilnahme zuwandte, 

Um die Wende des Jahrhunderts hatte Goethe mit zwei 
Spottsonetten,' die in der fiir solehe Zwecke damals auch 
von Schlegel und Tieck gebrauchten italienischen Nebenform 
des sonetto codato, eines um ein drittes Terzett verliingerten 
sogenannten Schweifsunetts, abgefasst waren, fiir die Briider 
Schlegel, gegen Béttiger, Kotzebue und Merkel energisch 
Partei genommen. Von Schiller wissen wir, dass das erste 
derselben “eine bise Sensation gemacht” und wegen der 
Derbheit des Ausdrucks bei den Damen Anstoss erregt habe.’ 
Es ist unthunlich, auf diese beiden Sonette, mit denen wir zu 
tief in die literarischen Fehden jener Zeit hineingerathen wiir- 
den, hier niiher einzugehen. 

Von grésserem Interesse ist fiir uns eines von zwei anderen 
Sonetten Goethes, die im Jahre 1802 erschienen waren, und 
die er beide in zwei dramatische Dichtungen eingeflochten 
hatte. Das eine ist das in dem Trauerspiel Die natiirliche 
Tochter in der vierten Scene des zweiten Aktes enthaltene 
Sonett Eugeniens, das andere, wichtigere, befindet sich in dem 
zur Eréffnung des Lauchstiidter neuen Schauspielhauses 1802 
aufgefiihrten Vorspiel. Unter dem Titel Natur und Kunst 
steht es auch im zweiten Bande der Gedichte, wo es das zweite 
ist in dem mit Epigrammatisch iiberschriebenen Abschnitt, 
wiihrend das erste dieser Abtheilung die Uberschrift Das Sonett 
triigt. Diese beiden Sonette sind schon aus dem Grunde von 
hervorragendem Interesse, weil sie zu dem Sonetten-Krieg in 
directer Beziehung stehen. Wiihrend das zweite, Natur und 
Kunst, vermuthlich im Jahre 1802, jedenfalls nicht spiiter, 
verfasst wurde, sind wir tiber die Entstehungszeit des ersten 
noch weniger genau orientiert. Gedruckt wurde es erst im 
Morgenblatt vom 5%" Januar 1807 von Haug, der es ohne 


' Goethea Werke, vi, 158, 159 (vgl. Goethes Werke von G, von Loeper, 
Berlin, 1884, 111, 823-825; Welti, a, a, O, 8, 184-190), 
*vgl, Welti, a. a, O, 8, 189, 
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Goethes Einwilligung aus dem 1806 von ihm an Cotta 
gesandten Manuscript zum ersten Bande der Gesammtaus- 
gabe entnommen hatte. Man hat daraus den Schluss gestat- 
ten wollen, dass es erst im Jahre 1805 oder 1806 entstanden 
sei, aber schwerlich mit Recht. Im Gegentheil, die beiden 
Sonette machen durchaus den Eindruck, dass sie bald nach- 
einander geschrieben wurden; sie verhalten sich wie zwei 
Pendants, in denen der Dichter in objectiver Weise zuerst die 
Schattenseite und dann die Lichtseite der Sonettendichtung 
vorfiihrt, wie aus dem Inhalt sofort ersichtlich ist. Sie stehen 
wohl beide, jedenfalls aber das erste, Das Sonett iiberschrie- 
bene, zu dem ebenso betitelten, viel citierten Sonett von August 
Wilhelm von Schlegel, welches 1800 erschienen war, in enger 
Beziehung. Schlegel hatte darin das Wesen und die Bedeu- 
tung des Sonetts in mustergiiltiger Weise auseinandergesetzt 
mit folgenden Worten : 


Das Sonert. 


Zwei Reime heiss’ ich viermal kehren wieder, 
Und stelle sie, geteilt, in gleiche Reihen, 
Dass hier wie dort zwei, eingefasst von zweien, 
Im Doppelchore schweben auf und nieder, 

Dann schlingt des Gleichlauts Kette durch zwei Glieder 
Sich freier wechselnd, jegliches von dreien. 
In solcher Ordnung, solcher Zahl gedeihen 
Die zartesten und stolzesten der Lieder. 

Den werd’ ich nie mit meinen Zeilen kriinzen, 
Dem eitle Spielerei mein Wesen diinket, 
Und Eigensinn die kiinstlichen Gesetze. 

Doch, wem in mir geheimer Zauber winket, 
Dem leih’ ich Hoheit, Fiill’ in engen Grenzen, 
Und reines Ebenmass der Gegensiitze. 


G. von Loeper ist der Ansicht (Goethes Werke, 11, 464), 
und vielleicht mit Recht, dass Goethe unmittelbar nach dem 
Erscheinen der Schlegel’schen Gedichte an dieses Sonett mit 
dem seinen, ebenso betitelten, angekniipft habe, in welchem 
er aber dem unbedingten Lobe, welches Schlegel dem Sonett 
geapendet hatte, und welches Goethe ihn in den beiden Quar- 
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tetten als Vertreter der neuen Schule wiederholen lasst, in den 
Terzetten seine eigenen Bedenken gegeniiberstellt. 


Das Sonetr, 


Sich in erneutem Kunstgebrauch zu iiben, 
Ist heilge Pflicht, die wir dir auferlegen: 
Du kannst dich auch wie wir bestimmt bewegen 
Nach Tritt und Schritt, wie es dir vorgeschrieben. 
Denn eben die Beschriinkung liisst sich lieben, 
Wenn sich die Geister gar gewaltig regen ; 
Und wie sie sich denn auch gebiirden mégen, 
Das Werk zuletzt ist doch vollendet blieben. 
So mécht’ ich selbst in kiinstlichen Sonetten, 
In sprachgewandter Masse kiihnem Stolze, 
Das Beste, was Gefiih] mir giibe, reimen; 
Nur weiss ich nicht mich hier bequem zu betten ; 
Ich schneide sonst so gern aus ganzem Holze, 
Und miisste nun doch auch mitunter leimen. 


Wie ganz anders iiussert sich Goethe iiber das Wesen dieser 
Dichtungsart in dem zweiten der epigrammatischen Sonette, 
Natur und Kunst betitelt, welches, wie gesagt, sicherlich als 
Pendant zu dem ersten anzusehen ist, sei es, dass es unmittel- 
bar danach, also vielleicht schon im Jahre 1800 entstand und 
erst spiiter in das Vorspiel Was wir bringen aufgenommen 
wurde, wie man aus den Worten 


“Im Sinne schwebt mir eines Dichters alter Spruch,” 


womit die Nymphe es einleitet, schliessen kénnte, oder dass 
es gleichzeitig mit diesem Vorspiel, also im Jahre 1802, ver- 
fasst wurde und des Dichters im Laufe der Zeit veriinderte 
Auffassung wiedergab, 


Natur unD Kunst, 


Natur und Kunst sie scheinen sich zu fliehen, 
Und haben sich, eh’ man es denkt, gefunden, 
Der Widerwille ist auch mir entschwunden, 
Und beide scheinen gleich mich anzuziehen, 
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Es gilt wohl nur ein redliches Bemiihen ! 
Und wenn wir erst, in abgemessnen Stunden, 
Mit Geist und Fleiss uns an die Kunst gebunden, 
Mag frei Natur im Herzen wieder gliihen. 

So ist’s mit aller Bildung auch beschaffen : 
Vergebens werden ungebund’ne Geister 
Nach der Vollendung reiner Hohe streben. 

Wer Grosses will, muss sich zusammenrafien : 
In der Beschriinkung zeigt sich erst der Meister, 
Und das Gesetz nur kann uns Freiheit geben. 


Dass Goethe, nachdem er mit diesem herrlichen Gedicht 
der Sonettendichtung die héchste Anerkennung gezollt hatte, 
nachtriglich doch noch zu Ungunsten derselben sich hiitte 
aussprechen und gleichwohl bald darauf die Serie der noch 
niiher zu betrachtenden siebzehn Liebessonette hiitte dichten 
sollen, wie wir annehmen miissten, wenn das erste epigram- 
matische, Das Sonett iibetschriebene Sonett 1805 oder 1806 
entstanden sein soll, ist allerdings ganz undenkbar. Zudem 
weist aber auch das zweite Gedicht mit dem Verse 


“Der Widerwille ist auch mir entschwunden” 


ausdriicklich auf das erste hin, denn unter dem Widerwillen 
ist nur die Abneigung gegen das Sonett zu verstehen, die 
sich in den beiden Terzetten des diese Uberschrift tragenden 
Gedichts ausspricht, und auch der Vers 


“Tn der Beschriinkung zeigt sich erst der Meister ”’ 
ist nur eine Steigerung des in dem Verse des ersten Sonetts 
“Denn eben die Beschriinkung liiast sich lieben” 


ausgesprochenen Gedankens, der seinerseits woh! wieder durch 
das Schlegel’sche 


“Dem leih’ ich Hoheit, Full’ in engen Grenzen” 
angeregt worden ist, 


Aber auch den angeblichen friiheren Widerwillen gegen 
die Sonettendichtung, von dem Goethe in dem zweiten dieser 
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Sonette redet, und dem er in dem ersten Ausdruck gegeben 
hatte, darf man nicht allzu ernst nehmen. Vielmehr hat er, 
wie mir scheint, in dem ersten Gedichte die dem Sonett so 
gern von den Gegnern desselben entgegengehaltenen Nach- 
theile dieser Dichtungsart, die oft durch die Schwierigkeit der 
Reimordnung herbeigefiihrte Kiinstelei der Diction, die ge- 
zwungenen Wendungen und Ausdriicke, mit einer liebenswiir- 
digen Selbstironie, durch eine bewusste Vernachlassigung der 
Form aufs gliicklichste und anschaulichste illustriert. Schon 
gleich der erste Vers : 


‘Sich in erneutem Kunstgebrauch zu iiben” 
klingt etwas geschraubt, namentlich aber der zehnte Vers : 
“In sprachgewandter Masse kiihnem Stolze ;” 


und in dem achten Verse : 


* Das Werk zuletzt ist doch vollendet blieben” 


gebraucht er offenbar die durch den Reim erzwungene Wen- 
dung “ vollendet blieben” statt des natiirlichen Ausdrucks 
“vollendet worden.” Dass Goethe mit Absicht diese ge- 
zwungenen Wendungen gewiihlt oder sie wenigstens, nachdem 
sie ihm aus der Feder geflossen waren, mit Bewusstsein hat 
stehen lassen, da sie ihm in vortrefflicher Weise zur formalen 
Illustration seines Themas dienten, ist mir ganz unzweifel- 
haft. Und dass er dem zweiten Gedicht Natur und Kunst, 
welches mit einem Preise der Kunstpoesie in dieser verfeinert- 
sten Form beginnt, und sich im Schluss zu einem begeisterten 
Hymnus auf alle Bildung und die nothwendige Unterord- 
nung unter héhere Gesetze fiir alles Streben nach der reinen 
Hohe der Vollendung—im Gegensatz zu den kiinstlerischen 
und sittlichen Ausschreitungen der Romantiker aufschwingt,— 
dass er diesem schénen Sonett auch die denkbar vollendetste 
fiussere Form geben musste, ist nicht minder selbstverstiind- 
lich. Diese vollkommene Harmonie aber, die zwischen Inhalt 
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und Form in diesem Gedicht herrscht, indem die darin nieder- 
gelegten bedeutungsvollen, fiir alle Zeit giiltigen sittlichen 
Wabhrheiten in der ungezwungensten und doch kunstvollsten 
Form und Sprache ausgedriickt sind, hat es bewirkt, dass die 
drei letzten Verse dieses Sonetts : 


“ Wer Grosses will, muss sich zusammenraffen : 
In der Beschriinkung zeigt sich erst der Meister, 
Und das Gesetz nur kann uns Freiheit geben.” 


jeder fiir sich zu gefliigelten Worten geworden sind. 

Nur beiliiufig sei noch erwiihnt, dass begreiflicherweise beide 
Parteien, die Anhiinger, wie auch die Gegner der Sonetten- 
poesie, den Dichter auf Grundlage je eines dieser beiden Sonette 
als den ihrigen reclamierten. Goethe selber aber nahm den 
einzig richtigen Standpunkt in dieser Streitfrage ein, wie wir 
aus seinem Briefe an Zelter ersehen, dem er am 22. Juni 1808 
von Karlsbad aus schrieb: “Und was soll es nun gar heissen, 
eine rhythmische Form, das Sonett z. B., mit Hass und Wuth 
zu verfolgen, da sie ja nur ein Gefiiss ist, in das jeder von 
Gehalt hineinlegen kann was er vermag. Wie licherlich 
ist’s, mein Sonett, in dem ich einigermassen zu Ungunsten der 
Sonette gesprochen, immer wiederkiiuen, aus einer ‘isthetischen 
Sache eine Parteysache zu machen und mich als Parteygesel- 
len heranzuziehen, ohne zu bedenken, dass man recht gut 
iiber eine Sache spassen und spotten kann, ohne sie deswegen 
zu verachten und zu verwerfen.” 

Goethe, der schon im April desselben Jahres in einem 
Briefe an Cotta, den Besitzer des Morgenblattes, sich gewun- 
dert, dass die Redacteure desselben “ gegen das Sonett eine so 
komische Aversion bewiesen” und den Ausruf hinzugefiigt 
hatte: “Als wenn dem Genie und dem Talent nicht jede 
Form zu beleben freistiinde!” sah sich zu diesen Ausserun- 
gen um so mehr veranlasst, als er nach fiinfjiihriger Pause 
in der Sonettendichtung sich im Spitherbst des Jahres 1807 
derselben mit einer besonderen Zuneigung hingegeben hatte. 
Und zwar war es damals das Liebessonett, welches er mit sol- 
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chem Kifer pflegte, dass er in kurzer Zeit die schon erwiihnte 
Serie von 17 Sonetten schuf und sich in einem derselben, 
Nemesia betitelt, mit der ihm eigenen, von Riemer beson- 
ders hervorgehobenen liebenswirdigen Selbstironie liber seine 
*Sonettenwuth und Raserei der Liebe” lustig macht, 


11, NEMESIS, 


Wenn durch das Volk die grimme Seuche wiithet, 
Soll man vorsichtig die Gesellschaft lassen. 
Auch hab’ ich oft mit Zaudern und Verpassen 
Vor manchen Influenzen mich gehiitet. 

Und obgleich Amor Sfters mich begiitet, 

Mocht’ ich zuletzt mich nicht mit ihm befassen. 
So ging mir’s auch mit jenen Lakrimassen, 
Als vier-und dreifach reimend sie gebriitet. 
Nun aber folgt die Strafe dem Veriichter, 
Als wenn die Schlangenfackel der Erinnen 
Von Berg zu Thal, von Land zu Meer ihn triebe. 

Ich hére wohl der Genien Geliichter ; 

Doch trennet mich von jeglichem Besinnen 
Sonettenwuth und Raserei der Liebe. 


Dass wir es hier mit einer absichtlichen komischen Uber- 
treibung zu thun haben, liegt auf der Hand, denn die “Sonet- 
tenwuth,” von der der Dichter redet, tobte sich aus in der doch 
nicht so sehr grossen Anzahl von siebzehn Gedichten dieser 
Art, und die “ Raserei der Liebe,” deren sich der damals bald 
sechzigjihrige Dichter und Geheime Rath Excellenz von 
Goethe schuldig bekennt, reduciert sich nach den meines 
Erachtens unabweisbaren Ergebnissen neuerer Forschung auf 
das an Liebe grenzende Wohlgefallen, welches eine anmu- 
thige Miidchenerscheinung des Frommann’schen Hauses in 
Jena, in welchem Goethe, so oft er sich dort aufhielt, viel 
verkehrte, seinem leicht erregbaren Dichtergemiith einflésste, 
und, combiniert mit ihnlichen Begegnungen und Erlebnissen 
etwas friiherer Tage, in der damals gerade durch verschiedene 
Anliisse ihn lebhaft anziehenden Sonettenform seinen Aus- 


druck fand. 
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Kurz, die treibenden Motive fiir diesen im Jahre 1807 





Herzlieb, Bettina Brentano, Die beiden ersteren gaben den 
jiusseren, die beiden letzteren den inneren Anlass dazu, Im 






dem Freunde des Dichters, eine neue Ausgabe der Rime di 
Francesco Petrarea erschienen, und dadureh, sowie wohl noch 






Schlegels und Anderer, in dem Frommann’schen Kreise gern 
vorgelesen wurden, wurde, wie Riemer in seinen Wittheilungen 
iiber Goethe (Berlin, 1841, 1, 34-36) bericlitet hat, auch dieser 
aufs neue zur Sonettendichtung angeregt, und zwar war es, 







wie gesagt, das Liebessonett, dem er, in iihnlicher Situation 





wie Petrarea, der Siinger der Platonischen Liebe, sich befin- 





dend, seine Gunst zuwandte. Denn Goethe fiihlte sich damals, 






die kirchliche Weihe hatte geben lassen, von der jugendlich- 
schénen, unter seinen Augen herangewachsenen Minna Herz- 





lieb, einer Pflegetochter des Frommann’schen Hauses, lebhaft 
angezogen und brachte ihr, fihnlich wie Petrarca der mit dem 
Ritter Hugues de Sade vermiihlten Laura, wenn anders die 
von dem italienischen Dichter besungene Schéne mit jener 
Dame identisch ist, seine poetischen Huldigungen dar. Doch 
sind nicht alle die siebzehn Sonette als an Minna Herzlieb 
gerichtet oder auch nur durch sie angeregt anzusehen, wenn 
es auch wohl zu weit gegangen ist, nur drei derselben, das 
zwolfte, sechzehnte und siebzehnte, wie Diintzer will, auf sie 
zu beziehen. 

Es hat lange gedauert, bis iiberhaupt Goethes Beziehungen 
zu Minna Herzlieb, die ja bekanntlich auch seiner Ottilie 
in den Wahlverwandtschaften die Ziige geliechen hat, bekannt 
geworden sind. Erst der Engliinder Lewis hat dies in seiner 
1855 erschienenen Goethe-Biographie enthiillt, Adolf Stahr 
hat es in seinem Buche, Goethes Frauengestalten (vierte Auf- 





















Jahre 1806 war bei dem Buchhindler Frommann in Jena, 1 


mehr durch die Sonette des damals in Jena weilenden un- 
stiiten Dichters Zacharias Werner, die, ebenso wie diejenigen ; 






' P ] 
entstandenen Sonettenkranz Goethes sind angedeutet durch 
Nennung der Namen Petrarca, Zacharias Werner, Minna a9 
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ein Jahr nachdem er seinem Bunde mit Christiane Vulpius Ga 
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lage, Berlin, 1872) weiter aufzudecken gesucht, und neucre 
Untersuchungen haben dessen und Hesses Ausfiihrungen,' die 
den Boden der Thatsachen in romanhafter Darstellung ver- 
liessen, kritisch beleuchtet. Es hat sich so schon eine nicht 
unbetriichtliche Literatur an diese Frage angesponnen, die 
noch verwickelter geworden ist durch die weitere Frage, in 
welcher Beziehung Bettina Brentano zu den Sonetten stehe. 

Bettina hatte bekanntlich in ihrem 1835 erschienenen Buche, 
Goethes Briefwechsel mit einem Kinde einen Theil der Sonette 
“sich bona fide als an sie gedichtet und gerichtet angeeignet ” 
und einige derselben in ihren Briefen “in Prosa aufgedréselt,”’ 
aus der man, wie Riemer a. a. O. mit Recht hervorhebt, noch 
das Silbenmass mit der Wort und Satzfolge hindurchhért. 
“ Goethe,” bemerkt er weiter zu den Sonetten, “ hat solche 
weder an sie noch auf sie gedichtet, wenn es auch méglich, 
sogar gewiss sei, dass er ihr eins oder das andere gesendet 
habe.” “ Der Stoff,” fihrt Riemer fort, “ ist ganz wo anders 
her und eine Menge in den Sonetten vorkommender Umstiinde 
kann schon dem Ort und der Zeit nach, auch gewisser Ver- 
hiltnisse wegen, gar nicht auf Bettinen bezogen werden,” und 
er bekriftigt diese Behauptung durch die Angabe, “ dass ein 
Dutzend dieser Sonette schon 1807, vom 29. Nov. Adventus 
domini an bis 16. December, in Jena verfertigt und durch seine 
Hand gegangen sei.” 

Aber Riemer, der hiermit die ersten wichtigen Daten und 
Hinweise zur Beurtheilung der Goetheschen Liebessonette ge- 
liefert hat, ist, wie neuere Untersuchungen erwiesen haben, in 
der Zuriickweisung Bettinens doch zu weit gegangen. Her- 
mann Grimm, der Schwiegersohn Bettinens, dem ein Theil des 
Goethe’schen Briefwechsels mit ihr handschriftlich zu Gebote 
stand, hat das Verdienst, dies in einem geistvollen Aufsatz in 
den Preussischen Jahrbiichern (Bd. 30, S. 591-603) nachge- 
wiesen zu haben, wenn er auch dort die romanhafte Darstel- 

1 Minchen Herzlieb von August Hesse (Sammlung gemeinverstindlicher wissen- 


schaftlicher Vortriige, herausgegeben von Rud. Virchow und Fr. von Holtzen- 
dorff, Heft 297), Berlin, 1878. 
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lung Adolf Stahrs iiber Goethes Liebesverhiltniss zu Minna 
Herzlieb noch einigermassen in Schutz nimmt, welches aber 
noch der Kritik, die der erneuten, von Gaedertz herriihrenden 
Darstellung desselben durch Pniower in einer unserer ange- 
sehensten germanistischen Zeitschriften zu Theil geworden 
ist,' vollends in sich selbst zerfiillt. 

Nach den jetzt wohl, so weit wie es iiberhaupt zu erwarten 
ist, aufgedeckten Beziehungen der betheiligten Personen zu 
einander diirfen wir hinsichtlich der inneren und iiusseren 
Anlisse zu Goethes Liebessonetten, wenn auch manche Ein- 
zelheiten und intimeren Beziehungen wohl immer in Dunkel 
gehiillt bleiben werden, folgende Punkte als im Wesentlichen 
den Thatsachen entsprechend ansehen. 

Dass Minna Herzlieb, die schéne, damals achtzehnjiihrige, 
von allen Freunden des Frommann’schen Hauses gefeierte 
Pflegetochter desselben, dem Herzen des Dichters im Winter 
1807/1808, vermuthlich aber schon friiher, nahe stand, ist 
sicher. Er selbst iiusserte sich dariiber in einem vom 15‘* 
Januar 1813 datierten Briefe an Zelter, der ihm den damali- 
gen Verlobten der Minna Herzlieb empfohlen hatte: “Seine 
Braut fing ich als Kind von acht Jahren an zu lieben und in 
ihrem sechszehnten liebte ich sie mehr wie billig.” ? Sicher 
ist, dass er das Wesen der Minna Herzlieb in der Ottilie seiner 
Wahlverwandtschajten verkérpert hat, ebenso wie Bettina Bren- 
tano ihm als Modell diente fiir Charlottens Tochter Luciane in 
diesem Roman. Keineswegs aber sind die Situationen und 


Herzenserlebnisse, die in demselben dargestellt werden, als auf 


ihnlichen Wechselbeziehungen zwischen Goethe und Minna 
Herzlieb beruhend anzusehen. Denn es darf jetzt als erwiesen 


1Goethes Minchen. Auf Grund ungedruckter Briefe geschildert yon Karl 
Theodor Gaedertz. Bremen, Miiller, 1887; recensiert von Otto Pniower 
in der Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alterthum, Bd. 32, Anzeiger, S. 130-140. 

*Gaedertz bemerkt dazu (S. 109, Anm.): “ Goethe irrt sich; es muss 
heissen: als Kind von neun Jahren .... und: in ihrem achtzehnten.” 
Weshalb denn? Gerade die Angabe “in ihrem sechszehnten Jahre” wirft 
ein eigenthiimliches Streiflicht auf die Wahiverwandtschaften und wird besti- 
tigt durch Sonett 16 (Epoche), v. 5-8. 
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angesehen werden, dass dies empfindsame Miidchen, dessen 
Herz eben damals von einer hoffnungslosen Liebe zu einem 
jungen livlindischen Adligen erfillt war,’ zu dem “ alten 
lieben theueren Herrn,” wie sie Goethe nannte, nie ein anderes 
Gefiihl als das inniger Verehrung gekannt hat. Aus dem 
Inhalt der Sonette auf eine Leidenschaft zu schliessen, von 
der der Dichter und das junge Miidchen zu einander ergriffen 
gewesen sein sollen, heisst das von dem Tone der Petrarea’- 
schen Liebessonette beeinflusste Wesen und die Entstehungsart 
dieser Gedichte vollig verkennen, Goethe wurde, wie bereits 
erwiihut, durch die in den abendlichen Cirkeln des From- 
mann’schen Hauses im Monate November von Zacharias 
Werner und Anderen vorgelesenen Sonette angeregt, sich 
auch in dieser Dichtungsart wieder zu versuchen, der er aber 
nun, entgegen den philosophischen und didaktischen Sonetten 
Schlegels, nach dem Vorbilde Petrarcas einen mehr lyrischen, 
erotischen Inhalt, zugleich aber auch mehr Leben, [nteresse 
und Handlung zu geben trachtete, Indess erst gegen Ende 
November trat er mit einigen Sonetten hervor, und da ist es 
nun bezeichnend fiir Minna Herzlieb’s Stellung zu denselben, 
dass gerade das erste von Goethe gedichtete (vgl, Pniower, a, 
a, O, 8, 136), welches in der ganzen Serie jetzt als das vierte 
steht und die Uberschrift hat “Das Miidchen spricht,” sicher- 
lich nicht auf ihren Einfluss, sondern auf ein Erlebniss des 
Dichters mit Bettinen, ihnlich wie es dort geschildert wird, 
zuriickzufiihren ist. Wie wir aus den Mittheilungen Riemers 
wissen, war Bettina kurz vor Goethes am 11° November 
1807 erfolgter Abreise nach Jena zehn Tage in Weimar 
gewesen und stand iiberhaupt zu jener Zeit mit Goethe in 
lebhaftem Verkehr, so dass Hermann Grimm wohl Recht 
hat, wenn er bemerkt: “Seine Sonette kénnen sich jener Zeit 
zwischen beiden Miidchen getheilt, ihnen beiden gehért haben, 
wie seine Zuneigung.” Wir erinnern uns, dass er ja auch 
beider Wesen in den Wahlverwandtschaften verkérpert hat. 


1 ygl. Gaedertz, a. a. O, S, 10 ff. 
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Das hier in Frage kommende Sonett hat folgenden Wort- 
laut : 


4. Das MADCHEN sPRICHT. 


Du siehst so ernst, Geliebter! Deinem Bilde 
Von Marmor hier mécht’ ich dich wohl vergleichen ; 
Wie dieses giebst du mir kein Lebenszeichen ; 
Mit dir verglichen zeigt der Stein sich milde. 

Der Feind verbirgt sich hinter seinem NSchilde, 
Der Freund soll offen seine Stirn uns reichen. 
Ich suche dich, du suchst mir zu entweichen; 
Doch halte Stand wie dieses Kunstgebilde. 

An wen von beiden soll ich nun mich wenden? 
Soll’ ich von beiden Kiilte leiden miissen, 

Da dieser todt und du lebendig heissest ? 

Kurz, um der Worte mehr nicht zu verschwenden, 
So will ich diesen Stein so lange kiissen, 

Bis eifersiichtig du mich ihm entreissest, 


Es ist mit Recht von G, von Loeper bemerkt worden, dass 
sich schwerlich damals weder in dem Frommann’schen Hause, 
noch sonst wo in Jena eine Biiste Goethes befand, und dass 
somit Bettinas Erziihlung ( Tugebuch, 8, 534), der Dichter habe 
in dem Sonett einen mit ihr in der Weimarer Bibliothek erleb- 
ten Vorfall zur Darstellung gebracht, vermuthlich richtig ist, 

Oberhaupt wird man der Ansicht Hermann Grimms zu- 
stimmen kénnen, dass einige der neun Sonette, die sich in 
Bettinens Buch finden, ihr thatsiichlich yon Goethe geschickt 
worden sind, andere auf von ihr in Gespriichen, Begegnungen 
oder sonstigen Beziehungen ihin gegebene Anregungen zuriick- 
gehen. 

Zu der ersteren Gruppe gehért gleich das erste, Méchtiges 
Uberraschen betitelt, wovon die durch Bettina mitgetheilte 
Version die iiltere ist, und wovon H. Grimm selbst das von 
Goethes Hand geschriebene Blatt unter ihren Manuscripten 
gesehen hat. Gleichwoh! ist es ebenso wahrscheinlich oder 
vielleicht wahrscheinlicher, dass sich in diesem schénen Sonett 
welches, wie G, von Loeper bemerkt, “in einem durchgefiihr- 
ten Vergleich das durch die Liebesempfindung iiberraschte 
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Gemiith des Dichters schildert,”’ dessen Gefiihle fiir Minna 
Herzlieb wiederspiegeln, als diejenigen fiir Bettine Brentano. 


1. Mdcutices UperrascHeEn. 


Ein Strom entrauscht umwiélktem Felsensaale, 
Dem Ozean sich eilig zu verbinden ; 
Was auch sich spiegeln mag von Grund zu Griinden, 
Er wandelt unaufhaltsam fort zu Thale. 
Diimonisch aber stiirzt mit einem Male— 
Ihr folgten Berg und Wald in Wirbelwinden— 
Sich Oreas, Behagen dort zu finden, 
Und hemmt den Lauf, begrenzt die weite Schale. 
Die Welle spriiht und staunt zuriick und weichet 
Und schwillt bergan, sich immer selbst zu trinken ; 
Gehemmt ist nun zum Vater hin das Streben. 
Sie schwankt und ruht, zum See zuriickgedeichet ; 
Gestirne, spiegelnd sich, beschaun das Blinken 
Des Wellenschlags am Fels, ein neues Leben. 


Gleichzeitig mit diesem Sonett will Bettina mit einem Briefe 
Goethes, datiert vom 7" Aug. 1807, ein anderes empfangen 
haben, welches sich nun als siebentes in der Sammlung befin- 
det und den Titel Abschied fiihrt. Dies scheint in der That 
viel eher den Beziehungen des Dichters zu ihr, als denjenigen 
zu Minna Herzlieb zu entstammen und mehr aus der iiber- 
schwiinglichen Stimmung Bettinas selber erwachsen zu sein, 
als aus derjenigen Goethes. 


7. ABSCHIED, 


War unersiittlich nach viel tausend Kiissen 
Und musst’ mit einem Kuss am Ende scheiden. 
Nach herber Trennung tief empfundnen Leiden 
War mir das Ufer, dem ich mich entrissen, 

Mit Wohnungen, mit Bergen, Hiigeln, Fliissen, 
So lang’ ich’s deutlich sah, ein Schatz der Freuden ; 
Zuletzt im Blauen blieb ein Augenweiden 
An fernentwichnen lichten Finsternissen. 

Und endlich, als das Meer den Blick umgrenzte, 
Fiel mir zuriick ins Herz mein heiss Verlangen; 
Ich suchte mein Verlornes gar verdrossen. 
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Da war es gleich, als ob der Himmel gliinzte ; yi a 
Mir schien, als wiire nichts mir, nichts entgangen, tt ‘ 
Als hiitt’ ich alles was ich je genossen. 







Unbedenklich sind ferner wohl das achte Sonett (Die Lie- 
bende schreibt), das neunte (Die Liebende abermals) und das , 
zehnte (Sie kann nicht enden) aus den Beziehungen Goethes ] 
: 
5 
4 







zu Bettina abzuleiten, jedoch natiirlich nicht aus ihren nach- 
triiglichen prosaischen “ Aufdréselungen ” der betreffenden 
Sonette in ihrem halbimaginiiren Briefwechsel mit Goethe. f 
Von ihr wissen wir aber wenigstens, dass sie thatsiichlich 
Briefe mit Goethe gewechselt und ihn mit ihrem gliihenden 
poetischen Liebeswerben verfolgt hat, ja einzelne Wendungen Med 
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aus ihrem ersten, urkundlich vorhandenen, am 15. Juni 1807 | ' 
an Goethe geschriebenen Briefe klingen in dem neunten und é 
zehnten Sonett deutlich wieder (vgl. Goethes Werke, von G. 

von Loeper, u, 8. 295/6), wihrend bei Minna Herzliel alle 
Nachrichten dagegen sprechen, sowohl dass sie mit Goethe +55 
correspondiert, als auch namentlich, dass sie ihm eine leiden- \s 
schaftliche Neigung gewidmet habe. h 





Von diesen Sonetten scheint uns namentlich das neunte aus 
der Wiedergabe echt Bettina’scher Stimmung Goethe gegen- 
iiber hervorgegangen zu sein. Doch auch die beiden anderen 
mégen hier mitgetheilt werden. 









8. Die LIEBENDE SCHREIBT, 











Ein Blick von deinen Augen in die meinen, 
Ein Kuss von deinem Mund auf meinem Munde, 
Wer davon hat, wie ich, gewisse Kunde, 








% Mag dem was andres wohl erfreulich scheinen ? 
is 2 

: Entfernt von dir, entfremdet von den Meinen, 

fy Fiihr’ ich stets die Gedanken in die Runde, 





Und immer treffen sie auf jene Stunde, 
Die einzige; da fang’ ich an zu weinen. 








Die Thriine trocknet wieder unversehens ; 
¥ Er liebt ja, denk’ ich, her in diese Stille, 
a Und solltest du nicht in die Ferne reichen? 





Vernimm das Lispeln dieses Liebeswehens ! 
Mein einzig Gliick auf Erden ist dein Wille, 
Dein freundlicher zu mir; gieb mir ein Zeichen! 
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9. Dre LIEBENDE ABERMALS. 


Warum ich wieder zum Papier mich wende? 

Das musst du, Liebster, so bestimmt nicht fragen, 
Denn eigentlich hab’ ich dir nichts zu sagen ; 
Doch kommt's zuletzt in deine lieben Hiinde. 

Weil ich nicht kommen kann, soll, was ich sende, 
Mein ungetheiltes Herz hiniibertragen 
Mit Wonnen, Hoffnungen, Entziicken, Plagen: 
Das alles hat nicht Anfang, hat nicht Ende. 

Ich mag vom heut’gen Tag dir nichts vertrauen ; 
Wie sich im Sinnen, Wiinschen, Wiihnen, Wollen 
Mein treues Herz zu dir hiniiber wendet: 

So stand ich einst vor dir, dich anzuschauen, 

Und sagte nichts. Was hiitt’ ich sagen sollen? 
Mein ganzes Wesen war in sich vollendet. 


10. Ste KANN NICHT ENDEN. 


Wenn ich nun gleich das weisse Blatt dir schickte, 
Anstatt dass ich’s mit Lettern erst beschreibe, 
Ausfiilltest du’s vielleicht zum Zeitvertreibe 
Und sendetest’s an mich, die Hochbegliickte. 

Wenn ich den blauen Umschlag dann erblickte, 
Neugierig schnell, wie es geziemt dem Weibe, 
Riss ich ihn auf, dass nichts verborgen bleibe; 
Da lis’ ich was mich miindlich sonst entziickte: 

Lieb Kind! Mein artig Herz! Mein einzig Wesen! 
Wie dui so freutidlich meine Selinstcht stilltest 
Mit stissem Wort tind mich so ganz verwihntest, 

Sogar dein Lispeln glaubt’ ich auch ati lesen, 
Woniit du liebend meitie Seele fiilltest 
Und mich auf ewig vor mir selbst verschintest, 


Damit sind aber auch wohl diejenigen Sonette unter den 
yon Bettina in “ Goethes Briefwechsel mit einem Kinde” 
mitgethellten ersehipft, welche auf ihre Elnwirkung gurtick- 
guflihren sind, Von den sonatigen Goethe’schen Sonetten, die 
darin noch enthalten sind, ist das erste dasjenige, welehes sle 
mittheilt unter dem Titel; Sonett, im Arlef an Goethea Mutter 
heigelegt, Dieser Brief ist datiert vom 4, Mal 1808, aber in 


a 
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dem echten Goethe’schen Briefe,’ der uns erhalten ist, wird ein 
demselben beigeschlossenes Sonett nicht erwiihnt. Dies Sonett 
ist das fiinfte in der Sammlung und hat dort den Titel Wachs- 
thum. Es ist das einzige, welches sich in Minna Herzliebs 
Nachlass, und zwar in Goethes eigener Handschrift mit der 
Unterschrift “den 13. Dec. 1807, Mitternacht,”—obwohl sie 
noch 1857 Loeper gegeniiber leugnete, Sonette von Goethe 
erhalten zu haben,—vorgefunden, und von dem sie selbst dem 
nimlichen Goethe-Forscher gegeniiber erkliirt hat, es driicke 
ihr Verhiltniss zu Goethe aus,—so sei sie mit ihm als Kind 
in Jena spazieren gegangen. Es lautet folgendermassen : 


5. WAcHSTHTM. 


Als kleines art’ges Kind nach Feld und Auen 
Sprangst du mit mir so manchen Friihlingsmorgen. 
“Fiir solch ein Téchterchen, mit holden Sorgen, 
Moécht’ ich als Vater segnend Hiiuser bauen!” 

Und als du anfingst, in die Welt zu schauen, 

War deine Freude hiiusliches Besorgen. 
“ Solch eine Schwester! und ich wiir’ geborgen: 
Wie kénnt ich ihr, ach! wie sie mir vertrauen!” 

Nun kann den achinen Wachsthum nichts beschriinken ; 
Ich fiihl’ im Herzen heisses Liebestoben. 

Umifass’ ich sie, die Schmerzen zu beschwicht’gen ? 

Doch, ach! nun muss ich dich als Fiirstin denken: 

Du stehst so schroff vor mir emporgehoben; 
Ich betige mich vor deinem Blick, dem fliicht’ gen, 


In diesem schinen Sonett werden die Wandlungen der 
Gefiihle des Diehters im Laufe der Jahre gegentiber dem 
Kinde, dem heranwachsenden Madchen und der in sehinster 
Jugendblithe prangenden Jungfrau, gugleieh aber auch ihe 
elgenartiges Wesen selber in anziehendster Weise geschildert, 
Gar seltsam berfihrt es, dass verschiedene Atsleger dieses 
Gedichts aus dem letzten Terzett, beginnend mit dem Verse ; 


Doch, ach! nun muse ich dich als Piirstin denken, 


yal, Ariefe Goethes an Sophie von La Roche wad Rettina Hrentana, heraus: 
gegeben yon G, yon Loeper, Berlin, 1870, 8, 1708/1, 
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gefolgert haben, es sei von Goethe an die Prinzessin Karoline 
von Weimar gerichtet, die er gleichfalls unter seinen Augen 
hatte heranwachsen sehen, aber auf diese wiirden die elf 
vorangehenden Verse des Sonetts doch ganz und gar nicht 
bezogen werden kénnen, wiihrend der Schluss sich ja nur 
figiirlich auf die “weibliche Hoheit, jungfriuliche Herbigkeit 
und Unnahbarkeit der Minna Herzlieb” (Loeper) bezieht und 
gerade diese von verschiedenen Seiten uns verbiirgte Eigen- 
thiimlichkeit ihres Wesens vortrefflich charakterisiert. Auf 
Bettina wiirde es am allerwenigsten passen; auch hat sie wohl 
kaum im Ernste Anspruch darauf erhoben, obwohl sie Goethe 
in dem betreffenden Briefe sagen liisst : “Gestern schickte ich 
meiner Mutter ein kleines Blittchen fiir Dich; nimm’s als 
ein baares Aquivalent fiir das, was ich anders auszusprechen in 
mir kein Talent fiihle ; sehe zu wie Du Dirs aneignen kannst.” 

Ausserdem findet sich nur noch das letzte der siebzehn 
Liebessonette, Charade betitelt, von Bettina in dem Brief- 
wechsel mitgetheilt als ihr von ihm gesandt mit dem angeb- 
lichen Zusatz: “an dem magst Du Dich zufrieden rathen.” 
In dem letzten Briefe des ersten Bandes ihres Briefwechsels 
lesen wir, wie sie sich vergebens abmiiht, die Lésung zu finden. 
Begreiflich genug! Denn diese war das Wort “ Herzlieb,” 
welchen Namen iibrigens auch Zacharias Werner, Riemer, 
Gries, jeder in einem Sonett, gefeiert haben. Das Goethe’sche 
ist besonders anmuthig. 


17. CHARADE. 


Zwei Worte sind es, kurz, bequem zu sagen, 

Die wir so oft mit holder Freude nennen, 
Doch keineswegs die Dinge deutlich kennen, 
Wovon sie eigentlich den Stempe! tragen. 

Es thut gar wohl in jung- und alten Tagen, 
Eins an dem andern kecklich zu verbrennen ; 
Und kann man sie vereint zusammen nennen, 
So driickt man aus ein seliges Behagen, 

Nun aber such’ ich ihnen zu gefallen 
Und bitte, mit sich selbst mich zu begliicken ; 
Ich hoffe still, doch hoff’ ich’s zu erlangen : 
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Als Namen der Geliebten sie zu lallen, 
In einem Bild sie beide zu erblicken, 
In einem Wesen beide zu umfangen. 


Ebenso wenig, wie dieses Sonett, ist das sechzehnte der 
Sammlung, Epoche betitelt, zu Bettinen in irgend welche 
Beziehung zu setzen, obwohl es ihrem “ Briefwechsel mit 
Goethe” in der Ausgabe von 1835 als Motto voransteht, 
wahrend es in der Ausgabe Hermann Grimms vom Jahre 
1881 fortgelassen ist. Das Sonett ist ebenfalls erwiesenermas- 
sen an Minna Herzlieb gerichtet. Ankniipfend an Petrarca, 
der seine Liebe zu Laura von Charfreitag 1327 an datierte, 
preist Goethe den Adventssonntag des Jahres 1807, an wel- 
chem Tage er, wie wir von Knebel wissen, Mittags bei From- 
manns und also dem geliebten Midchen nahe war, welches er 
bei seinem damaligen Besuch in Jena an dem Tage vielleicht 
zum ersten Male wiedersah oder das ihm bei der Gelegenheit 
vielleicht weniger unnahbar als friiher erschien. 


16. EpocHe. 


Mit Flammenschrift war innigst eingeschrieben 
Petrarka’s Brust vor allen andern Tagen 
Karfreitag. Ebenso, ich darf’s wohl sagen, 
Ist mir Advent von Achtzenhundertsieben. 

Ich fing nicht an, ich fuhr nur fort zu lieben 
Sie, die ich friih im Herzen schon getragen, 
Dann wieder weislich aus dem Sinn geschlagen, 
Der ich nun wieder bin ans Herz getrieben. 

Petrarka’s Liebe, die unendlich hohe, 

War leider unbelohnt und gar zu traurig, 
Ein Herzensweh, ein ewiger Karfreitag ; 

Doch stets erscheine fort und fort die frohe, 
Siiss, unter Palmenjubel, wonneschaurig, 
Der Herrin Ankunft mir, ein ew’ger Maitag. 


Von den noch iibrigen Gedichten der siebzehn Goethe’schen 
Liebessonette ist keines in dem Buche Bettinens enthalten, 
und wir diirfen wohl schon daraus schliessen, dass sie nicht 
zu ihr in Beziehung stehen, sondern zu ihrer Jenenser Rivalin. 
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Am wenigsten leicht fallt es uns, mit dem zweiten, Frewnd- 
liches Begegnen betitelt, deren Persénlichkeit in Zusammen- 
hang zu bringen. 


2. FREUNDLICHES BEGEGNEN. 


Im weiten Mantel bis ans Kinn verhiillet, 
Ging ich den Feisenweg, den schroffen, grauen, 
Hernieder dann zu winterhaften Auen, 
Unruh’gen Sinns, zur nahen Flucht gewillet. 
Auf einmal schien der neue Tag enthiillet: 
Ein Miidchen kam, ein Himmel anzuschauen, 
So musterhaft wie jene lieben Frauen 
Der Dichterwelt. Mein Sehnen war gestillet. 
Doch wandt’ ich mich hinweg und liess sie gehen 
Und wickelte mich enger in die Falten, 
Als wollt’ ich trutzend in mir selbst erwarmen; 
Und folgt’ ihr doch. Sie stand. Da war’s geschehen! 
In meiner Hiille konnt’ ich mich nicht halten, 
Die warf ich weg, sie lag in meinen Armen. 


Die Scenerie, die hier vorgefiihrt wird, der Felsenweg, die 
winterliche Landschaft, passt auf die Umgebung von Jena 
und den Monat December, in welchem dies Sonett dort ent- 
standen sein wird. Auch das Ankiimpfen des Dichters gegen 
seine Neigung, der Hinweis auf die nahe Flucht zuriick nach 
Weimar entspricht der Situation und seinen Beziehungen zu 
Minna Herzlieb. Nur das letzte Terzett macht Schwierig- 
keiten. Das wiirde, wenn wortlich genommen, eine wechsel- 
seitige, von beiden vergeblich bekiimpfte Neigung voraussetzen, 
die bei einer zufilligen Begegnung zu der von dem Dichter 
geschilderten leidenschaftlichen Umarmung gefiihrt hiitte. 

Aber wir haben schon bei dem Verse des fiinften Sonetts, 


Doch, ach! nun muss ich dich als Fiirstin denken, 


gesehen, zu welchen unhaltbaren Auslegungen es oft fiihrt, 
wenn man ein Dichterwort in wéortlichem Sinn nimmt. 
Goethe selbst hat in Bezug auf die Wahlverwandtschaften in 
seinen Gespriichen mit Eckermann gesagt: “Es ist darin 
kein Strich enthalten, der nicht erlebt, aber kein Strich so, 
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wie er erlebt.” Das gilt unzweifelhaft auch fiir die Sonette. 
Und Minna Herzlieb wiederholte oft, wie Hermann Grimm 
berichtet, ihrer Freundin Alwina Frommann gegeniiber, 
“wenn man ihr davon sprach, dass Gedichte Goethes an sie 
gerichtet gewesen seien: “Es mischen sich da wohl viele 
Bilder.” Diese beiden Ausspriiche geben uns den Schliissel, 
wie zur Erklarung der meisten anderen, so auch dieses Sonetts. 
Es wire z. B. sehr wohl méglich, dass der Dichter hier eine 
iihnliche Begegnung mit Minna Herzlieb aus friiheren Jahren, 
als sie ihm noch als harmloses Kind entgegensprang, in seiner 
Phantasie auf diese spiitere, anders geartete Epoche seiner Ge- 
fiihle und Beziehungen zu ihr iibertragen habe. Jedenfalls 
ist es unstatthaft, nach den Ergebnissen der neueren Unter- 
suchungen, dies Sonett als einen Beweis fiir ein wirkliches 
Liebesverhiltniss, welches, wie man friiher meinte, zwischen 
Goethe und Minna Herzlieb bestanden habe, heranzuziehen. 

Ganz auf dem wirklichen Verhiltniss des Dichters zu dem 
gefeierten Miidchen beruht dagegen das dritte, Kurz wnd gut 
betitelte Sonett, eines der anmuthigsten von allen, welches uns 
zugleich in weit geistvollerer Weise, als das friiher citierte 
Menke’sche Sonett, die Entstehung eines solchen Gedichts vor- 
fart. 
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3. KURZ UND GUT. 






Sollt? ich mich denn so ganz an sie gewohnen? 
Das wiire mir zuletzt doch reine Plage. 
Darum versuch’ ich’s gleich am heut’gen Tage 
Und nahe nicht dem vielgeliebten Schénen. 

Wie aber mag ich dich, mein Herz, verséhnen, 
Dass ich im wicht’gen Fall dich nicht befrage? 
Wohlan! komm her! Wir iiussern uns’re Klage 
In liebevollen, traurig heitern Ténen. 

Siehst du, es geht! Des Dichters Wink gewiirtig 
Melodisch klingt die durchgespielte Leier, 

Ein Liebesopfer traulich darzubringen, 

Du denkst es kaum und sieh, das Lied ist fertig! 
Allein was nun?—Ich diicht’, im ersten Feuer 

Wir eilten hin, es vor ihr selbst zu singen. 
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Das sechste Sonett, Reisezehrung betitelt, schildert die Ge- 
fiihle des Dichters bei seiner bevorstehenden Abreise und 
Trennung von der Geliebten. Es scheint von dem Petrarca’- 
schen Reisesonett Jo mi rivolgo indietro beeinflusst zu sein und 
ist wohl das am wenigsten persdnliche von allen. 


6. REISEZEHRUNG. 


Entwoéhnen sollt’ ich mich vom Glanz der Blicke, 
Mein Leben sollten sie nicht mehr verschénen. 
Was man Geschick nennt, liisst sich nicht verséhnen ; 
Ich weiss es wohl und trat bestiirzt zuriicke. 

Nun wusst’ ich auch von keinem weitern Gliicke; 
Gleich fing ich an von diesen und von jenen 
Nothwend’gen Dingen sonst mich zu entwéhnen: 
Nothwendig schien mir nichts als ihre Blicke. 

Des Weines Gluth, den Vielgenuss der Speisen, 
Bequemlichkeit und Schlaf und sonst’ge Gaben, 
Gesellschaft wies ich weg, dass wenig bliebe. 

So kann ich ruhig durch die Welt nun reisen: 
Was ich bedarf, ist iiberall zu haben, 

Und Unentbehrlich’s bring’ ich mit—die Liebe. 


Das siebente ( Abschied), achte (Die Liebende schreibt), neunte 
(Die Liebende abermals) und zehnte (Sie kann nicht enden) sind 
bereits als auf Bettina’sche Anregungen zuriickgehend—wie 
vielleicht auch das erste (Miéchtiges Uberraschen)—erwahnt 
worden, und auch das elfte (Nemesis), in welchem der Dichter 
seine jedenfalls auf die Jenaer Zeit sich beziehende Sonet- 
tenwuth und Raserei der “ Liebe” ironisiert, wurde schon 
besprochen. 

Das zwilfte (Christgesehenk) wird allgemein als an Minna 
Herzlieb gerichtet anerkannt. Es wurde ihr am 24. Dec. 1807 
von Weimar aus mit einer fiir die Frommann’schen Kinder 
bestimmten Schachtel voll Siissigkeiten iibersandt. 


12. CHRISTGESCHENK. 


Mein siisses Liebchen! Hier in Schachtelwinden 
Gar mannichfalt geformte Siissigkeiten. 
Die Friichte sind es heil’ger Weihnachtszeiten, 
Gebackne nur, den Kindern auszuspenden ! 
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Dir mécht’ ich dann mit siissem Redewenden 
Poetisch Zuckerbrod zum Fest bereiten ; 
Allein was soll’s mit solchen Eitelkeiten ? 
Weg den Versuch, mit Schmeichelei zu blenden! 

Doch giebt es noch ein Siisses, das vom Innern 
Zum Innern spricht, geniessbar in der Ferne, 
Das kann nur bis zu dir hiniiber wehen. 

Und fiihlst du dann ein freundliches Erinnern, 

Als blinkten froh dir wohlbekannte Sterne, 

Wirst du die kleine Gabe nicht verschmihen. 
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Dies Sonett ist also ein Gelegenheitsgedicht, bei dem man 
aber aus der dichterisch freien Anrede “ Mein siisses Lieb- 
chen,” womit es beginnt, wiederum nicht etwa den Schluss 
ziehen darf, dass sie ihm das Recht gegeben habe, sie so zu 
bezeichnen. 

Wie wenig dies der Fall war, geht aufs deutlichste hervor 
aus dem dreizehnten Sonett, betitelt Warnung. 









13. WARNUNG. 






Am jiingsten Tag, wenn die Posaunen schallen 
Und alles aus ist mit dem Erdenleben, 
Sind wir verpflichtet, Rechenschaft zu geben 
Von jedem Wort, das unniitz uns entfallen. 
Wie wird’s nun werden mit den Worten allen, 
In welchen ich so liebevoll mein Streben 
Um deine Gunst dir an den Tag gegeben, 
Wenn diese bloss an deinem Ohr verhallen ? 
Darum bedenk’, o Liebchen! dein Gewissen, 
Bedenk’ im Ernst, wie lange du gezaudert, 
Dass nicht der Welt solch Leiden widerfahre. 
Werd’ ich berechnen und entschuld’gen miissen 
Was alles unniitz ich vor dir geplaudert, 
So wird der jiingste Tag zum vollen Jahre. 
















Wir sehen also, es waren im wesentlichen nur poetische, von 
dem kiinstlerischen Interesse Goethes fiir die Sonettendichtung 
und seinem Wohlgefallen an der schénen Pflegetochter des 
Frommann’schen Hauses ihm eingegebene Huldigungen, die in 
diesen auf sie sich beziehenden Gedichten zum Ausdruck ge- 


langten. 
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Dass daran nicht zu zweifeln ist, bezeugen noch weiter das 
vierzehnte und fiinfzehnte Sonett, in denen die in dem Jenaer 
Kreise wohl Sfters aufgeworfene Frage, ob sich denn diese 
kiinstliche Dichtungsart zum Ausdruck wahrer Liebesleiden- 
schaft eigne, behandelt wird. 

Im vierzehnten Sonett sind es die Liebenden, die gegeniiber 
den an der Eignung des Sonetts zum Ausdruck der Liebe 
Zweifelnden dasselbe vertheidigen : 


14. Dre ZwEIFELNDEN. 


Ihr liebt, und schreibt Sonette! Weh der Grille! 
Die Kraft des Herzens, sich zu offenbaren, 
Soll Reime suchen, sie zusammenpaaren ; 
Ihr Kinder, glaubt, ohnmichtig bleibt der Wille. 
Ganz ungebunden spricht des Herzens Fiille 
Sich kaum noch aus: sie mag sich gern bewahren, 
Dann Stiirmen gleich durch alle Saiten fahren, 
Dann wieder senken sich zu Nacht und Stille. 
Was quilt ihr euch und uns, auf jiihem Stege 
Nur Schritt vor Schritt den liist’gen Stein zu wiilzen, 
Der riickwiirts lastet, immer neu zu miihen? 


Die Liebenden, 


Im Gegentheil, wir sind auf rechtem Wege! 
Das Allerstarrste freudig aufzuschmelzen, 
Muss Liebesfeuer allgewaltig gliihen. 


In dem fiinfzehnten Sonett ist das Miidchen die Zweiflerin, 
und wir diirfen wohl annehmen, die noch von der Wunde 
ihrer ungliicklichen Jugendliebe nicht geheilte Minna Herz- 
lieb selber, die sich gelegentlich mit einigen Bemerkungen an 
jenen Gespriichen betheiligt haben mag, wiihrend der Dichter 
fiir das Sonett und damit zugleich fiir die Wiirme der darin 
zum Ausdruck gebrachten Empfindungen eintritt. 


15. MApcHEN. 


Ich zweifle doch am Ernst verschriinkter Zeilen! 
Zwar lausch’ ich gern bei deinen Silbespielen ; 
Allein mir scheint, was Herzen redlich fiihlen, 
Mein siisser Freund, das soll man nicht befeilen. 
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Der Dichter pflegt, um nicht zu langeweilen, 
Sein Innerstes von Grund aus umzuwiihlen ; t 
Doch seine Wunden weiss er auszukiihlen, 

Mit Zauberwort die tiefsten auszuheilen. 
















Dichter. 
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Schau, Liebchen, hin! Wie geht’s dem Feuerwerker? 
Drauf ausgelernt’, wie man nach Massen wettert, 
Irrgiinglich-klug minirt er seine Griifte ; 

Allein die Macht des Elements ist stiirker, 

Und eh’ er sich’s versieht, geht er zerschmettert 

Mit allen seinen Kiinsten in die Liifte. 
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Die beiden letzten Sonette der Sammlung, das sechzehnte 
(poche) und das siebzehnte (Charade), sind ebenfalls schon 
als sicher auf Minna Herzlieb beziiglich, obwoh] von Bettina 
in ihren angeblichen Briefwechsel mit Goethe eingeflochten, 
besprochen worden. 

Wenn wir die beiden Sonettengruppen, wie wir sie hier von 
einander zu sondern versucht haben, die fiinf oder sechs von 
Bettina inspirierten, niimlich das vierte (Das Madchen spricht), 
das siebente (Abschied), das achte (Die Liebende schreibt), das 
neunte (Die Liebende abermals), das zehnte (Sie kann nicht 
enden), dazu vielleicht noch das erste (Méchtiges Uberraschen), 
und die ibrigen, von Minna Herzlieb angeregten, mit einander 
vergleichen, so spiegelt sich in den ersteren unverkennbar die 
leidenschaftliche, impulsive Natur der Verfasserin des Brief- 
wechsels und der Goethe’schen Luciane der Wahlverwandt- 
schaften, in den letzteren, von dem zweiten (Freundliches 
Begegnen) abgesehen, das ruhige, unaufdringliche, zuriick- 
haltende Wesen der Frommann’schen Pflegetochter und der 
Goethe’schen Ottilie wieder. Auch durch diese allgemeine 
Charakteristik der beiden Sonettengruppen werden die Bezie- 
hungen, in denen sie zu den beiden jungen Freundinnen des 
Dichters stehen, gestiitzt. 

Wenn Goethe sie spiiter zu einem Cyclus vereinigte, so 
geschah dies gewiss nur mit Riicksicht auf ihre innere Ver- 
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wandtschaft hinsichtlich des Stoffs und ihre gemeinsame Ange- 
hérigkeit an eine fiir ihn bedeutsame Epoche seines Lebens 
und seiner dichterischen Thitigkeit : die Entstehungszeit der 
Wahlverwandtschaften. Dadurch, dass das Sonett Méichtiges 
Uberraschen den Anfang und die Charade den Schluss bildet, 
sind diese Gedichte noch enger zu einem zusammengehorigen 
Ganzen verbunden worden, welches scheinbar mit Bestimmt- 
heit auf Minna Herzlieb hinweist. Dass die Sonette aber 
nicht auf sie allein bezogen werden kénnen, wie dies noch 
Kuno Fischer in seiner jiingst erschienenen Schrift Goethes 
Sonettenkranz (Heidelberg, Carl Winters Universitiitsbuch- 
handlung, 1896) thut, und dass auch die durch sie angeregten 
nur in dichterischer Ausfiihrung als auf sie beziiglich ange- 
sehen werden kénnen, ist durch diese Betrachtungen hoffent- 
lich klar geworden. 

Suchen wir aus den Sonetten mit Kuno Fischer eine wenn 
auch nur von dem Dichter poetisch erlebte Liebesgeschichte 
herauszulesen und die Gruppe 1-5 etwa als die gliicklich ver- 
einten Liebenden, 6-10 als die getrennten Liebenden, 11-15 
als die tiber ihre Liebe reflectierenden Liebenden und die 
beiden letzten Sonette als die Schlussglieder des Kranzes zu 
deuten, so gelangen wir zu inneren und fusseren Wider- 
spriichen. Die Sonette 4 (Das Médchen spricht), ferner die 
erklirlicherweise zusammengestellten Sonette 7, 8, 9, 10 (Ab- 
schied und die 3 Briefe) wiirden hinsichtlich der Charakteristik 
des darin uns entgegentretenden Miidchens zu den iibrigen in 
einem entschiedenen Gegensatz stehen, und das zweite Sonett 
(Freundliches Begegnen) wiirde dem fiinften (Wachsthum) und 
noch mehr dem dreizehnten ( Warnung) seinem ganzen Inhalte 
nach widersprechen. 

Nur dann lassen sich diese Gedichte als zu einem zusam- 
mengehdrigen Kranze vereinigt erkliiren, wenn wir sie ansehen 
als Stimmungsbilder, die dem Dichter aus seinem Verkehr 
mit den beiden so eigenartig verschiedenen, ihn lebhaft anzie- 
henden Miidchen, Bettina Brentano und Minna Herzlieb, 
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erwuchsen und von ihm in der kiinstlerischen Form des 
Sonetts zur Darstellung gebracht wurden. 

Was den dichterischen Werth dieser Sonette betrifft, so sind 
sie nicht nur von einer strenge nach Petrarcas und Schlegels 
Muster ausgefiihrten Vollendung der Form, sondern auch 
von einem Wohllaut der Sprache, einer Anschaulichkeit und 
Lebendigkeit der darin vorgefiihrten Situationen und Vor- 
giinge, wie dies wohl keiner von Goethes Zeitgenossen und 
Nachfolgern, die mit ihm im Sonett wetteiferten, erreicht hat. 

Ausser den bisher besprochenen Sonetten schrieb Goethe 
nur noch drei Gelegenheitssonette, nimlich 1810 eins auf den 
Becher der Kaiserin von Osterreich, aus welchem sie in Karls- 
bad den Brunnen getrunken, 1812 eins an Herrn Abbate 
Bondi, 1813 eines an Ihro kaiserliche Hoheit die Frau Erb- 
grossherzogin von Sachsen-Weimar und Eisenach. 

Diese Gelegenheitsgedichte, auf deren eingehendere Be- 
trachtung wir verzichten kénnen, sind dem anmuthigen, an 
Minna Herzlieb gerichteten Sonett Christgeschenk hinsichtlich 
der iiusseren Veranlassung, wie auch in Bezug auf die geist- 
volle Diction und die feinausgefiihrte Form verwandt, kommen 
aber den meisten Sonetten der zuletzt betrachteten Sammlung, 
wie z. B. denjenigen, welche die Titel fiihren Méchtiges Uber- 
raschen, Freundliches Begegnen, Kurz und gut, Wachsthum, War- 
nung, Das Miidchen spricht, Abschied, Die Liebende schreibt, 
Die Liebende abermals oder auch dem herrlichen Sonett Natur 
und Kunst an dichterischer Bedeutung bei weitem nicht gleich. 
Diese sind es, an welche Platen gedacht haben wird, als er 
sein schénes Gedicht Das Sonett an Goethe dichtete, welches 
den Schluss dieser Betrachtung bilden miége : 


Das Sonett AN GOETHE, 


Dich selbst, Gewaltger, den ich noch vor Jahren 
Mein tiefes Wesen witzig sah verneinen, 

Dich selbst nun zih!’ ich heute zu den Meinen, 
Zu denen, welche meine Gunst erfahren., 
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Denn wer durchdrungen ist vom innig Wahren, 
Dem muss die Form sich unbewusst vereinen, 
Und was dem Stiimper mag gefihrlich scheinen, 
Das muss den Meister gittlich offenbaren. 
Wem Kraft und Fiille tief im Busen keimen, 
Das Wort beherrscht er mit gerechtem Stolze, 
Bewegt sich leicht, wenn auch in schweren Reimen. 
Er schneidet sich des Liedes fliicht’ge Bolze 
Gewandt und sicher, ohne je zu leimen, 
Und was er fertigt, ist aus ganzem Holze. 


J. SCHIPPER. 











































XI—TROILUS AND CRISEYDE, 


A Strupy 1n CHAUCER’s METHOD oF NARRATIVE 
CONSTRUCTION. 


It has been among the results of Dr. Lounsbury’s noble 
work on Chaucer to make the mind of the poet for us, as 
never for any generation before us, discoverable in his poetry. 
Since that work appeared, each of Chaucer’s poems, read now 
through the light of that illumination, seems to kindle into 
fresh meaning in its revealed association with the mind and 
purpose of the writer. And from the union of all the poems 
into one image, there seems to come a somewhat clear revela- 
tion of the poet’s range of human vision and of his method 
of poetry. This revelation reaches, I think, its highest point 
of truth in that eighth chapter which forms the crown of Dr. 
Lounsbury’s book, the chapter on Chaucer as Literary Artist. 
“About Chaucer’s method of work,” he says, “there is noth- 
ing of that blind creative inspiration, which, acting without 
reflection, characterizes, or is supposed to characterize, the poets 
of the earliest periods. He has all the self-consciousness of 
the creative genius that has mastered his art” (Lounsbury, 
Studies in Chaucer, 111, 324). ‘ He knows precisely what he 
is aiming to accomplish.” Here is, I think, the true word 
spoken about Chaucer’s mental character, about his poetical 
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i method, and, by inference, about his rank and special place 
H among the classical poets. For the essence of classical poetry 
H is self-knowledge and self-restraint, the artistic calculation of 
i proportions, and the aesthetic calculation of effects. It is my 


purpose, therefore, to show in the Troilus and Criseyde, which 
I take to be Chaucer’s most perfect poem, the evidence of Dr. 
Lounsbury’s summary of Chaucer’s poetical character, the evi- 
dence of deliberate and careful calculation, of cool, self-con- 
, scious, almost infallible skill. 
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For this, luckily for us, the materials that exist, the same 
materials that Chaucer had in his own hands to work upon, are 
amply sufficient to show us the poet at his labor of composi- 
tion, and even to reveal the principles on which he composes, 
We have that poem of Boccaccio from which he drew his 
characters and situations, so that we can see, at every moment, 
those changes of character and those changes of situation that 
Chaucer deemed essential to the proper conduct of his poem. 
We have besides the Latin work of Guido delle Colonne, 
from which, with subtle skill, Chaucer took or rejected what 
pleased him toward the fulfilment of his own design. Thus, 
if the final arrangement of Chaucer be studied in its careful 
sequences, we have the full proof of deliberate artistic calcu- 
lation. We can trace the steps by which, changing the traits 
of his characters, modifying the reciprocal relations of his 
characters, shifting the scenes of action, and deepening as 
well as straightening the current of ethical meaning, he has 
reared a solid structure of imagination far more elaborate, far 
more poetical, than Guido or even Boccaccio could ever have 
conceived. 

Of the noble intellectual power with which Chaucer handled 
and modified the material for his great poem, Mr. Courthope, 
in his lately published History of English Poetry, has formed 
an estimate that is singularly lucid and penetrative. He sees 
the final meaning of those changes of character and changes 
of incident by which Chaucer has so deeply changed the situa- 
tion and purpose of Boccaccio. Chaucer has, for example, so 
developed the character of Pandar, as to make it far more 
probable and somewhat less odious. He has so heightened 
and ennobled the character of Troilus, as to make him more 
manly and heroic. But he has, at the same time, made 
Criseyde, instead of Troilus, the chief character, and made 
the poem an elaborate study of woman’s fickleness in love. 
And he has so arranged all the stages of the action as to 
exhibit in the soul of Criseyde the conflict of ardent passion 
with feeble moral nature, and the ruin of human life through 
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lack of moral steadfastness. It is at this point that Mr. 
Courthope sees the truth and utters it. In thus dealing with 
his characters and his situations, Chaucer was “the first of 
modern poets to tell an extended story on a dramatic plan” 
(History of English Poetry, 1, 307), Here, in this right use 
of the term dramatic, we have for the first time the full great- 
ness of this poem recognized, 

It is in this way that each great work of literature, like 
each great event of history, acquires for each generation of 
students a sort of special importance, a special force of instruc- 
tion and of attraction, that it failed to have for earlier ages, 
The work remains, indeed, the same; but it has to be studied 
afresh in its relation to the philosophic thought and scientific 
method of each new time. It shows us facts, and it estab- 
lishes principles, for which our ancestors had no feeling. It 
presents new points of view for which our forefathers were 
blind, For with each new wave of philosophic theory, with 
each new process of scientific method that passes over man- 
kind, the scope of literary criticism changes, and the great 
works of literature acquire new significance and arouse new 
interest. Think, for example, of our criticism of the Homeric 
poems, of our criticism of the sacred books of the Hebrew 
canon, as expressive of our modern interest in the specula- 
tions of anthropology and social evolution! Think of that 
new shape in which almost all original works of literature 
come to us, when studied from the point of view of Brune- 
tiére, as stages in the transformation and evolution of literary 
species and of literary forms. Thus the old work is for the 
new age instinct with a fresh life. And, while, from this 
shifting of the point of view, many works that seemed to the 
critics of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries models of 
artistic creation become for us almost devoid of interest, there 
is for us, in other works that they neglected, an interest 
aroused that stirs us to profound admiration. It is a move- 
ment of this kind that has led Mr. Courthope to do justice to 
the greatness of the 7roilus and Criseyde. In our studies of 
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evolution in literature, in our newly aroused perception of the 
facts of development in literary form, this poem of Chaucer, 
with its exquisite play of dramatic movement and consum- 
mate skill in dramatic construction, becomes to us, as I venture 
to think, the most important work of English literary art that 
preceded Shakspere. 

The term “dramatic” that Mr, Courthope has used in 
describing this poem is, therefore, just the term that expresses 
its essential excellence, And yet, to be taken as true, this 
term has to be used, not in its vulgar sense, but in its true 
and scientific sense, Chaucer, in this poem, is dramatic, not 
because he allows action to dominate or run riot in his work, 
but because he deduces action, with profound psychological 
skill, from the working of emotion. He is dramatic because 
he makes his characters live before us, in their feeling and 
their thought, by minute and delicate touches of observation, 
with almost perfect dramatic force. He is dramatic, because, 
with intense realism of effect, he has made each spoken word 
of each character, and each action of each character, however 
trivial in itself, spring as inevitable necessity, by force of 
the circumstances that he has invented, from the soul of the 
character that he has imagined, And, in the highest sense 
of all, Chaucer, in this poem is dramatic, because, in tracing 
the emotional life of his chief characters, he has led that play 
of passion to its final expression in definite action, because he 
has created a definite dramatic problem and a definite dra- 
matic solution, and because he has bound all the parts of the 
action together, with unsurpassable dramatic skill, into a defi- 
nite dramatic unity. And so, in this great poem, we have, as 
nowhere else in our literature, the evolution of literary form 
from narrative to drama. We have even the anticipation of 
principles of literary art that were for full recognition to need 
the ripening of the five coming centuries. In this sense, the 
great poem of Chaucer touches hands with the great work of 
our own time, both in romance and in the drama itself. There 
is the same conscious and deliberate subordination of action 
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to emotion, There is the same minute and realistic delinea- 
tion both of the environment of human action and of the 
characters involved, There is the same psychological study 
of human character as revealed in the supreme moments of 
emotional excitement, There is the same scornful rejection 
of the supernatural element, and the same inevitable deduc- 
tion of human action from purely human motives, And there 
is, in the grouping of the characters, and in the sequence of 
their actions, the same mastery of constructive method, Thus 
Chaucer’s poem is not only the first example in our literature of 
the story developed on the dramatic plan, It is the discovery, 
and the brilliant application, by the poet of the fourteenth 
century, of the principles of literary art that form in the drama 
and the romance alike the special glory of the nineteenth. 

It is plain, from passages in the poem itself, that Chaucer 
has pondered deeply on the artistic problem of emotion and 
action, that is, on the theory of human motives, and on the 
connected problem of artistic construction, The great passage 
of the fourth book, on free will and predestination, is, indeed, 
the chief artistic blemish of the poem; but it has a special 
interest in showing us the settled determinism of Chaucer’s 
philosophical conception of human life. And so, in a more 


poetical passage, I, 415, the human being is floating solitary, ° 


without a rudder, in the boat that is driven by conflicting 
force of winds, always sure of being wafted away finally by 
the wind that is strongest. And so, in telling the story of 
human fate, it is for him the study of the emotion that gives 
interest to the study of the action. The end is to be calcu- 
lated from the beginning. It is the end of the story that is 
the strength of the story, II, 260; and the real poet is he 
that calculates all in advance, and lays down, like the archi- 
tect, all the details of his structure in his constructive plan. 
“The man that has to build a house, does not reach out to 
begin his work ‘ with rakel hand’” (rash, unconsidered), but 
he is willing to wait a while, and “ first of all things to send 
out the measuring-line of his spirit from his brain, in order 
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to achieve his purpose,” I, 1065-1069, There is not, I think, 
in literature a finer image for expressing the action of the 
poet’s constructive imagination, 

In this special poem, there is evidence that Chaucer has 
fulfilled his own ideal of constructive art, From beginning 
to end, with only one exception, he banishes from his action 
all that is irrelevant, and excludes all that is either unnatural 
or supernatural, He plans his scheme with absolute sym- 
metry of proportion, And he arranges his events in such 
unbroken links of cause and effect, as to lead to the full and 
remorseless unveiling of his characters, and to the complete 
and orderly solution of his dramatic problem, 

For this purpose, Chaucer, I find, has arranged all the 
action into a sequence of fifty (50) scenes, In connecting 
these scenes, he makes use of link-passages that are either his 
own reflections on the story, or else the points of narration 
or description that are needful for the understanding of the 
purely dramatic parts, All the fifty scenes are essentially 
dramatic. In some, indeed, as, for example, the scene of the 
opening action in the temple, or the dinner-scene in the palace 
of Deiphobus, or the supper-scene in the palace of Pandar, 
with the pouring of the rainstorm that forces Criseyde to 
spend the night in such deadly peril, Chaucer so far indulges 
his imagination as to give us the loveliest pictures of the 
environments of action. But, in general, the mere romance 
of external situation is indicated very briefly, and all the 
force of the scene is expended upon the play of emotion, as 
revealed in the speeches and behavior of the acting persons. 
In their emotional character, these fifty scenes render almost 
every phase of human feeling. In many there is the exqui- 
site tone of high comedy ; so, for example, the scene in which 
the stiff fingers of Troilus are moved to compose his first love- 
letter, and the tricks by which Pandar wheedles Criseyde into 
receiving and answering it. And then the tone of comedy is 
kindled by the touch of intense feeling, and made serious by 
the anguish of suppressed emotion; so the great scene in 
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which heart-broken Criseydo, masking her own grief, enter- 
tains her lady-friends, and listens to their goasip, at what may 
be called a Trojan afternoon-tea, There ia here an exquisite 
pathos of social comedy that reminds us of the best scenes of 
the modern stage, But in many scenes, there is the complete 
relinquishment of all comic effect, and the complete attain. 
ment of the most passionate emotion, The scene, for example, 
in which Criseyde yields herself, little by little, to the passion 
of Troilus, and the piteous scenes in which, under the pres- 
sure of hostile influences, she falls a prey to the artful and 
unscrupulous seduction of Diomede are, in their revelation of 
human feeling, of the highest dramatic force. Each scene in 
ite own place has, with one exception, its own special fitness, its 
own inevitable function, Each one, in its proper sequence, 
is firmly knit with the past and with the future of the story. 
And, in their incessant shifting of emotional tone, they prove 
the power of Chaucer to deal, in dramatic fashion, with all the 
range of human feeling, with all the aspects of human life. 
Among these fifty scenes, it is remarkable to see that Chaucer 
has given to thirty-two scenes the artistic structure of the dia- 
logue, a conversation between two persons. In this point, 
also, Chaucer, by his own true feeling for the dramatic move- 
ment, has anticipated the evolution of our modern drama, 
Only in dialogue is the full revelation of human character 
possible, unchecked by the presence of any third person as 
listening or interrupting. Only in dialogue is the full opera- 
tion of the human will possible, the use of persuasion by the 
one person to determine the action of the other. And thus, 
in’ his large use of dialogue, Chaucer has gone as far as the 
most skilful modern dramatist to develop the special force of 
the psychological drama. And it is, above all, in the man- 
agement of these thirty-two (32) dialogues that our poet has 
attained his highest dramatic effects. He holds back from all 
use of supernatural means to influence human action.’ Only 


1The dream of Troilus, as interpreted by Cassandra, is not in reality, 
J think, an instance of the supernatural. 
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by: force of human will, by ardor of human passion, by clever- 
ness of human contrivance or persuasion, is any character to 
be led, or to be driven, under the influence of some other 
character, to its own inevitable action. Thus, in Chaucer’s 
masterly method, each stage of progress is attained as result 
of the action of mind on mind through dialogue, Pandar 
persuades Criseyde to accept the service of Troilus; Troilus 
persuades Criseyde to requite that service with her love ; 
Criseyde persuades Troilus to give up his plan of elopement 
and to let her leave Troy, These thirty-two dialogues are 
unsurpassable in skill of dramatic movement, in play of pas- 
sion, in dexterity of appeal, It is in them especially that 
Chaucer, by adapting the speech of each person to its own 
intellectual and emotional nature, has made good his claim to 
be reckoned among the great dramatic poets of the world. 

As against these thirty-two dialogues, Chaucer has thrown 
nine (9) of his scenes into the form of soliloquy, or mono- 
logue. Of these nine monologues, he assigns five to Troilus 
and four to Criseyde. The monologue, as means of revealing 
character and motive, if to be used at all, is not to be wasted 
on inferior characters, but reserved only for the most impor- 
tant. In some of these monologues, the utterance of passion 
is carried to the highest point of lyrical force. The forty-fifth 
scene, for example, V, 729-765, shows us Criseyde as she sits 
at evening, near the Greek camp, gazing on the walls of the 
Trojan city, longing for the love of Troilus, and trying, with 
her feeble courage and wavering heart, to be brave enough to 
go back into his arms. It is perhaps the scene that reveals, 
best of all, the tenderness and the weakness of the exquisite 
woman. But, as the dramatic monologue is the falsest of all 
forms of art, so it shows itself the most dangerous. It runs 
in Chaucer’s hands, as in the hands of so many of our modern 
poets, into fatal fluency and unchecked loquacity. So the 
worst scenes in the poem, especially the thirty-sixth scene, IV, 
946, in which Troilus discusses the theory of predestination, 
result from inartistic abuse of the monologue. 
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For trio-scenes, in which a third person stands by to check 
the freedom of dramatic expansion, Chaucer shows a special 
aversion, There are only two, and they are both managed 
with much comic force. The group-scenes, made up of many 
characters, are more numerous, seven in all, They serve to 
mark the attainment of some definite stage of action, and 
to give the summary of the situation, As such scenes cannot 
well be used for psychological revelation of character, they 
are employed, with all the force of Chaucer’s sensuous imagi- 
nation, to give brilliant pictures of human life and picturesque 
scenes of nature, So, for example, the scene in the garden 
of Criseyde that ends with the song of the nightingale, or 
the scene at the dinner-party of Deiphobus, or the scene in the 
Trojan council of war, in which Hector pleads so nobly against 
the surrender of Criseyde, They are all scenes that dwell 
forever in our memory as realistic pictures of that world in 
which the poet has set his human figures to suffer and to act. 

In management of scenes, the manner of Chaucer may be 
compared with the manner of Shakspere.' There is less use 
of the group-scenes, There is far less use of the trio-scenes. 
There is the careful restriction of the monologue to the chief 
characters of the drama. And, above all, there is the far 
larger use of the dialogue, two-thirds instead of Shakspere’s 
one-third. In all the points, therefore, in which Chaucer’s 
management of the dramatic scene differs from Shakspere’s, 
it anticipates the practice of our modern drama. 

The sequence of Chaucer’s fifty scenes is arranged, of course, 
for the purpose of introducing and revealing his characters. 
The persons that take part, small or large, in the action are 
in all fourteen, six women and eight men. Of these fourteen, 
there are ten that are introduced only in passing, to facilitate 
the movement of the action. But, even in the single scenes 


1 For example, in Macbeth 22 scenes are monologues in 107. 
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in which they show themselves, there is a force in Chaucer’s 
manner of delineation that makes his minor characters full of 
interest, as exciting either sympathy or aversion. So, for 
example, the lightly sketched figures of Hector, of Helen, and 
of Cassandra. In Calkas, especially, as father of Criseyde, 
the sharpness of Chaucer’s delineation is greatly to be admired. 
Chaucer sees in him the false and crafty priest, the villain 
that assumes a divine authority for actions of »aseness and of 
treachery. In this picture, one feels that the poet is playing 
with our fashionable doctrine of heredity. The tie of nature 
that links Criseyde to Calkas is the same, with change of 
sex, that links Hamlet to Queen Gertrude. The taint of the 
mother’s nature is on the son, the taint of the father’s nature 
on the daughter, developing genius into depravity, 

If these ten minor characters be left out of sight, the real 
movement of the action is carried on by only four. That 
is, in the long poem of more than 8,000 lines, all complete 
delineation of dramatic character, and all full display of dra- 
matic passion, are concentrated on the study of only four 
persons, In this again there is the same anticipation by 
Chaucer of the method of our most modern school of dra- 
matists and romancers, The poet’s interest is less in the 
external actions, in the romantic adventures, in the stir and 
movement of his characters, than in their motives, in the 
evolution of their emotions, in the careful study of their 
minds and hearts. And so, as he diminishes the number of 
his characters, he is able to give to each one a more subtle 
interpretation ; and by this powerful concentration of psycho- 
logical method, he reaches in the fourteenth century that full 
and remorseless discovery of the secrets of character and of 
the springs of human action which we are prone to regard as 
the special achievement of our nineteenth century literature. 

Of the four principal characters, Criseyde is the first to be 
brought before us, then Troilus, then Pandar, and at last, not 
before the thirty-ninth scene, Diomede himself. By his lovely 
lines of grouping, Chaucer places Troilus and Diomede before 
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us in full dramatic antithesis of character. As the star of 
Troilus sinks into tragical disaster, the star of Diomede rises 
into ignoble triumph. Both men are brave, types of heroic 
knighthood, types that from the time of the Homeric poems, 
as realized in Achilles and Ulysses, have never ceased to have 
their charm for mankind. In Troilus we have that simple 
and impetuous and straightforward type of the heroic character 
which commands, indeed, the affectionate sympathy of man- 
kind, but seems forever doomed, by the pathos of human things, 
to inevitable disaster. In Diomede we have that crafty and 
deliberate and sinuous type which, while arousing distrust and 
dislike, wins by way of compensation, almost all the prizes of 
human fortune. In Chaucer’s hands, the artistic opposition 
of these two characters, in all their modes of thinking, feeling 
and acting, is full of dramatic power. 

Both Troilus and Diomede are, as we have seen, in their 
different ways, types of heroic manhood, In contrast with 
both, serving by his suppleness and craftiness to make all 
human passion flow in the channel that he has planned, stands 
Chaucer’s third character, Sir Pandarus, Devoid of all heroic 
qualities, he is type of the dexterous and wily courtier, whose 
pride of family and dignity of independence are lost in his 
devotion to his royal prince. Selfish in the main, loving ease 
and pleasure, skeptical of human virtue, seeing in love only 
the pleasure and the pastime of highbred men and women, 
Pandar is, as Chaucer has drawn him, half redeemed from 
shame by the loyalty of his affection fur Troilus, by the sweet- 
ness of his sympathetic nature, by the perfect charm of his 
manners, and the lively humor of his views of life. If this 
character has in later literature, and even by the word-use of 
our English language, been brought to utter degradation, that 
is no fault of the poet that introduced him into our English 
world. He is chief, I think, among all the humorous charac- 
ters that Chaucer has designed ; and the development of this 
character from the rude and coarse sketch made by Boccaccio 
is among the great feats of Chaucer’s imagination. As there is 
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in‘life no test of friendship so severe as for a man to listen 
with patience and wakefulness to his friend’s raptures of love, 
so, in a certain sense, Chaucer may be said to have given in 
Sir Pandarus the picture of the ideal friend. 

This grouping of three men, each so sharply defined in 
himself, and all alike at once so individual and so universal 
as types of masculine character, forms, as it were, only the 
frame-work for Chaucer’s main design, for his minute, elabo- 
rate and exquisite delineation of Criseyde. It is the woman, 
and not the man, that remains from the beginning to the close, 
the centre of the unbroken interest. Not only is she herself 
the chief character in twenty-three out of the fifty scenes, but 
even in the other twenty-seven scenes it is of her, and in 
exhibition of her, that the other speakers are made to speak. 
From scene to scene, it is Chaucer’s main purpose to make us 
understand this woman, as he himself understands her, in all 
her emotional moods, from the first dawn of passion in her 
heart, un through the days of her happiness, into the pitiful 
depths of her misery and her fall. It is the delineation of 
Criseyde that binds all the parts of the story together into the 
dramatic unity of passion and of action. 

In point of construction, as we have seen, all the parts of 
the story are developed, in perfect order, in those fifty scenes 
that have been described. They form, in due sequence, all 
the five parts of the dramatic scheme. But in regulating and 
proportioning these five parts, Chaucer shows once more his 
artistic preference for what is called the psychological drama. 
It is less the action that has interest for him, than the minute 
exhibition of those motives that lead to the action. Thus, in 
constructive plan, the part of the poem that deals with the 
character, the part that is given to the minute revelation of 
motive and temperament, is extended through thirty-seven 
scenes out of fifty. The climax is given in a single scene, 
and the results of the climax, developing the moral degrada- 
tion of Criseyde under the influence of Diomede’s passion, is 
so accelerated as to be complete in only twelve scenes. That 
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is, in order to give fuller space for the psychological detail in 
the study of character, the climax-scene of the drama is pushed 
forward from the centre of composition to a point within one- 
fourth from the end.’ In this again, it is curious to mark, 
that Chaucer has anticipated the evolution of the modern 
drama, and the modern romance. In thus lengthening the 
first and second stages of the drama, and in thus deferring 
the decisive action of the climax, Chaucer achieves his purpose 
by the same means as the modern leaders of the French and 
Scandanavian schools. 

In the attainment of his climax, in order to make us under- 
stand the meaning and the significance of the dramatic situa- 
tion, Chaucer expends freely all the resources of his lovely 
art, as well in humor as in pathos and in imaginative beauty. 
Troilus, by the help of Pandar, and through the sensuous 
feebleness of Criseyde’s own nature, has attained the full pos- 
session of the woman that he loves so dearly. Marriage, 
indeed, according to that medizval conception which Chaucer 
transfers so boldly to the Homeric ages, is impossible. The 
meetings of the lovers have to be secret; but in this very 
secrecy, in the tenderness and warmth of their romantic affec- 
tion, there is for both the man and the woman an intenser 
joy. In this dream of the fool’s paradise of love, much time 
passes away, neither the man nor the woman escaping so long 
from the rapturous present as to consider what is to be the 
future of their love. The story pauses midway to give, as no 
other romance has ever given so well, all the glow and ardor 
and full blessedness of triumphant love. And then, of a 
sudden, bursts the storm of fate. The Greeks have captured 
a Trojan prince, and Calkas has persuaded the Greek council 
of war, in payment of his treachery, to offer King Priam the 
exchange of this prince for his own daughter, Criseyde. To 
the Trojan council, this exchange, in spite of Hector’s oppos- 
ing voice, seemed too favorable to be declined. It was decided 


'The climax-scene, the thirty-eighth scene, is IV, 1128-1701. It is pre- 
ceded by 5,797 verses, and followed by 1,869. 
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that Antenor should come back to Troy, a free man to aid in 

its defense, and that the useless Criseyde, the traitor’s daughter, 

should be surrendered to her father. Troilus, as prince of the 

royal blood, was sitting in the council, silent, in helpless misery, 

when the decision was reached. Criseyde had to hear it, in 

bitter anguish of heart, from the tittle-tattle of the gossipy 

town. On both the lovers the blow fell with equal terror, 

with equal agony of mind. The grief of Criseyde was as 

intense and as real as the grief of Troilus. For her as for 
him, so far as she was conscious, the separation meant the 
blackening of all the future, the sum of all misery. It is in 

this mood of mind that Chaucer, in that exquisite thirty-eighth 

scene which forms the climax of the poem, brings the lovers 
once more together. In this great scene, the poet poses for 
solution the dramatic problem, and, by thus posing it, brings 
to supreme revelation the character of Criseyde. All the pre- 
vious scenes have been so contrived as to place the lovers in 
this dramatic situation and to test their force of character by 
this awful juncture of fate. It is, with sexes reversed, almost 
exactly the situation and the problem of Romeo and Juliet, 
and, although such a comparison is perilous, one cannot say 
that Chaucer, in his broader and more humorous manner, has, 
in his attainment of his dramatic effect, fallen short of the 
intensity of Shakspere’s marvellous scene, Troilus, in his 
misery, is come fully to his resolve. In his heroic, simple- 
hearted and impetuous way of thinking, there is but one course 
for him to follow. For him love is more than all else, Since 
marriage is impossible, he will take the woman that he loves, 
avow his love for her, sacrifice the claims of family and ambi- 
tion, run the risk of his father’s wrath and his people's indig- 
nation, and escape with Criseyde to some far-off region where 
in poverty, and even in shame, he can show himself true to 
her and find all happiness in her love, His blunt and manly 
eloquence, as he urges his plan upon Criseyde, his passionate 
tears, and his prophetic shuddering back from the anguish of 
separation and the shame of falthlessness, are so magnificent 
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as to be the fullest and noblest revelation of his heroic character. 
But, as for Romeo, so for Criseyde, the voice of passion was 
too feeble, at the moment of final decision, to vanquish the 
movement of natural timidity, and the purely conventional 
respect for the world’s judgment. She could not give all for 
love. She could not, even to save the man she loved, let her 
reputation perish on the tongues of the Trojan dames. There 
must, she urged, be no scandal, no shocking of conventionali- 
ties, no risk of shame for Troilus nor for herself. They must 
conceal their love and temporize with fortune. She must leave 
her Troilus for the present, beg him to be faithful to her (here 
is Chaucer’s keenest point of irony), and wait in patience for 
the time when she could steal back to him and make him 
happy once more without the sacrifice of his princely position. 
And so, by her clever pleadings, by her amorous wiles, and by 
her obstinate submission to the judgment of the world, it was 
the temporizing plan of Criseyde that triumphed over the 
courage and insight of Troilus. The problem is solved, the 
decision reached. Troilus is to remain in Troy, and Criseyde 
to let herself be surrendered to her father. In all points of 
constructive skill, if this great scene be studied, it is the full 
proof of Chaucer’s mastery of the dramatic method. It is, in 
constructive plan, the result and inevitable consequence of all 
the thirty-seven scenes that have preceded. It is the cause 
and the source of all the actions, all the shame and sorrow 
that are to come, In force of characterization, it is the full 
and complete revelation of Criseyde’s character, the paycho- 
logical exposition of the woman's subtle and complex nature. 
In ethical import, as solution of the dramatic problem, it is 
the triumph of worldly prudence and of conventional scruples 
over the ardor of passion and the glory of self-sacrifice, 
From the placing of the climax-seene, all the plan of Chau- 
cer’s dramatic arrangement becomes at once visible, There is, 
in 266 lines, the protasis of the drama, with introduction of 
Troilus and Criseyde and full indieation of the dramatic pas- 
sion, There is then, in 5,486 lines, the fully developed 
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epitasis, extending from the brilliant scene in the temple, as 
opening of action, up to the beginning of the climax-scene 
itself, Next, in 619 lines, there is the scene of climax and 
the complete solution of the dramatic problem. As result, in 
1,820 verses there is the fourth stage of action, the seduction 
of Criseyde by Diomede and the death of Troilus, Last of 
all, as closing stage of the action, in fifty lines, there is that 
lovely scene in which the soul of Troilus, taken from earth 
into the paradise of brave and faithful warriors, looks down 
with scorn upon the baseness of the earthly life. All is com- 
plete. In Chaucer's words, the strength of the tale is in its 


ending, 
“Tn his keen eyes a certain scorn 
Dwells as indignant, that a deed so mean, 
Treason #0 petty, woman-guile #0 poor, 
Should ever stifle out this glorious breath,’ 


Tuomas Rh, Price, 


‘Lord de Tabley, Jacl, vv. 108-4, 
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XIL—THE DIALECT OF THE HILDEBRANDSLIED,. 


As Holtzmann has shown the Hildebrandalied as we now 
have it is a copy from an older manuscript. That it was not 
written in its present form from memory is seen in the fact 
that the mistakes are those of sight, For example, Hiltibraht 
oceurs #ix times for JTiltibrant, man for inan, unti for miti, 
eto, The errors show that the writer or writers did not fully 
understand what they were writing, and that their copying 
was mechanical, It follows that the manuscript from which 
they wrote did not differ materially from their copy, or in 
other words, that the linguistic confusion was already present, 
This confusion, however, cannot be entirely explained unless 
with Kégel we assume that at an earlier time there was a 
copy from memory, 

Several theories have been advanced to explain this mix- 
ture of dialects, Miillenhoff (A/SD, p, ix) was of the opinion 
that a copyist accustomed only to High German had attempted 
to write down a Low German poem, Holtzmann (Germania, 
1x, 289 f.) regarded the //i/d, as a copy made by a LG, from a 
H,G, manuscript, and this manuscript he thought was proba- 
bly a Bavarian copy of a Franconian Carolingian original, i. ¢., 
he saw here a mixture of three dialects, K, Meyer (Germania, 
Xv, 17 f.) thinks that it is an O.S, copy of an O.H.G, origi- 
nal, and that this original was a pure Upper German work, 
That it was not written in Alemannic is shown by the entire 
lack of wa <6 and the frequent use of ao < au, He con- 
cludes that it was written in Bavarian, Braune in the index 
of his Ahd, Lesebuch sets the Hild, down as “a mixed dialect: 
copy of an Upper German original by Saxon writers.” Herm, 
Miller (Zur ahd. Allitterationspoesie, 54) declares that these 
theories are all wrong. According to him the Hild. is an E, 
Frane, Fuldic copy made in the second half of the ninth 
century from an Upper France, (E. or Rh. Franc.) original 
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belonging to the middle, or to the third quarter of the eighth 
century. That is, the differences we find here are not those 
of dialect, but simply of time. 

According to Kiégel (Paul's Grundriss, 11, 174 f.) the follow- 
ing considerations show that the copyists could not have been 
Saxons. A Saxon would not have written double consonants 
in hetti, heittu, métti, muotti, lfttun, huttte, harmlicco, But a 
High German not accustomed to the Saxon orthography would 
naturally fall into this error in attempting to write Saxon, since 
the zz and hh in his own dialect would mislead him, The 
Saxon also would hardly write ao < au, for this writing never 
occurs in O.8.; nor would he be likely to write @, ae in enon, 
heetti, furlaet, raet, for this is seldom found in O.S, represent- 
ing O.H.G., ai, ei, and never occurs in the preterit of redupli- 
cating verbs.’ Again, the form sudsat in line 53 points to the 
H.G., scribe who had his own sudsaz in mind. 

To the above proofs we may add others, If the last copyist 
had been a Saxon, he would not have omitted or miswritten 
h before r and w; for h was well preserved in this position 
in O.S. long after it had disappeared in O.H.G. But our 
writer drops the h in wer, welthhes, werdar, ringd ; writes it 
correctly in hrustim, hrusti, hregilo, huttte; but incorrectly in 
gihueit, bihrahanen, hrdmen. Scherer (Zs, f. d. A., 26, p. 380) 
sees in helidés : ringd, of line 6, the old variation between the 
nom. and the ace. plural. This is a variation, however, that 
is never seen in O.H.G., and must here be O.S. Now, if 
the poem had originally been H.G., a Saxon would not have 
changed helidd to helidés, since nominatives plural in -d also 
occurred. 

As we have just seen, the copyist writes ¢ where the corres- 
ponding H.G. word has zz. But in muotin there is but one ¢, 
though tt should be written if it is the pret. opt. of métian. 
Now, as Kégel has told us, this word was foreign to O.H.G. 
It is quite possible that it was misunderstood by the H.G. 


1It is equally true that it does not occur in the pret. of reduplicating 
verbs in O.H.G. 
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writer, who confused it with the pret, opt. of muoen, which is 
muotin, An O.H.G. form *muoztin would never have been 
changed to muotin by one who knew how to write O.S, The 
single ¢ of bretén may also be explained by the fact that there 
was no corresponding H.G, word with zz to model the spell- 
ing after, If the H.G, seribe connected sceotantero with the 
H.G. verb, it seems to indicate that he would have written 
sceozan, 

The writing of wmmet tirri in line 25 is instructive. A 
Saxon that knew enough to change an O.H.G, form to O.S, 
would certainly not make wmmet tirri out of unmez irri, Only 
when we start from an O.S, original, and suppose that a 
High German wrote the words as they sounded to him, do we 
find the explanation. Without doubt the Saxon spoke ‘ummet,’ 
though he might have written ‘wnmet;’ and in pronouncing 
the two words together, the final ¢ of wmmet naturally joined 
itself to irri. The writer, therefore, wrote the words as we 
find them for the same reason that Otfrid wrote binnih for bin 
ih, slihttt for slihtt, ete. ; cf. Braune, Ahd. Gram., §§ 94, a. 1, 
127, a. 1, 161, a. 5, 164, a. 3. 

The alliteration in line 48 has been adduced in evidence 
that the poem could not have been originally Saxon. The 


verse reads : 
dat du noh bi desemo riche reccheo ni wurti. 


As it stands riche and reccheo alliterate, which would not be 
possible in O.S., since reccheo would begin with w. But in 
the corrupt state of the manuscript it is easily supposable that 
the line has been changed here, perhaps unintentionally, in the 
attempt to replace an alliteration that had been lost by one 
that the writer could appreciate. Originally the line might 
have read in some such way as Moller (AAd, All, 64) suggests : 


Sat Su wreecheo ni wurti bi Sesse waltantes riche. 


After bringing forward proof that the transcribers were 
not Saxons, it remains to show that the author of the Hild, 
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was a Saxon. Kigel gives a long list of words and phrases 
that do not occur in O.H.G, in the sense required here, or that 
are not found at all (see Paul’s Grundriss, u, p. 176 f.), This 
evidence is borne out by the phonology. Let us then consider 
those sounds that have a different development in O.H.G, and 
in O.S., and see how much is on the O.S, level. 

Ger. an (before p) > 6 in édre, Ger, wn (before p, 8) > @ in 
' gtdhamun, chad (twice), gadea, dsere. Then in chind remains, 
as it does in O,S, hind, 

; Ger, @ > 4 always, as in wari, sudsat, 

; The vowel of the pret. in class I of the reduplicating verbs 
| is @ in hetti, This has its counterpart in no other OS, or 
| 


A. ee one 


O.H.G, monument. It does occur, however, in the pret. of 
ablauting verbs of the first class, as ards, Now it must be 
| remembered that the H.G, scribe, wholly ignorant of O.S, 
orthography, represented O.S, sounds in his own manner. 
' The vowel that he heard in Ati was doubtless open, and he 
therefore wrote it @. The ¢ of dettwn and the ae of furlaet 
may be explained in the same way. Or we may compare the 
ae of furlaet with the ei of Isidor’s firleiz (ef. Ger. Studies, U. 
of C., 1, p. 39, and Brugmann, Idg. Forsch., v1, 97). 

Ger. 6 remains 6, (1) in monosyllables; (2) in unstressed 
syllables, as walléta; (3) in frétéro, frote, chénnem, géten, métti, 
; stént, st6pun; (4) it becomes wo in muotin, gistuont, gistuontun, 
4 enuosles, fuortés, muotti., The uo is probably due to the H.G. 











influence, though it is also found in O.S. 
Ger. ai in the stem-syllable is represented by é¢ in héréro, 
? | érhina, géru, twin, hérron wéwurt, héremo, dém (where it would 
also be ¢ in O.H.G.); and in urhéttun, tuém, wuét (wéttu?'), 
a || héme, énic, bédero, It is written # in fnan, fnigeru, sfoltdante, 
wentilsfo; w in anon, wrist; ae in raet; ei in heittu, giweit, 
gileit6s, cheisuringu, gimeinun. 


Ta. « 





i ' This belongs here if it is connected with O.H.G, weissen, But it may be 
referred to Goth. wadjén, wadjan, as Miller, Ahd, All, 95 f., suggests, The 
same derivation is given by Wilhelm Luft in a recent dissertation on Die 
Entwickelung des Dialoges im alien Hild., p. 28, and credited to a ‘ Studien- 
freund,’ 
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Of these writings # only does not occur in O.S.; but all 
may well have been used to represent the open sound which 
the vowel must at that time have had, The ai of staimbort 
is the only decidedly un-Saxon writing, and is probably due 
to the H.G, scribe. 

Ger. wiw > eo in eo (thrice) and neo, 

Ger. au > 6 in gihdérta, fohém, floh, datar (thrice), Otachre(s), 
t6t, Here the development is the same in O,H.G, as in O,S, 
It is ao in /aosa, -laos, aodlihho, and in taoe, This ao, in taoe 
as well as in the other words, was simply the H.G, seribe’s 
method of representing the open 6 of O,S., a method which he 
used in his own dialect to represent the first stage of the con- 
tracted au, The diphthong occurs once as ow in bouga, a 
writing that is also in O.S, The au of raubha is the only 
instance in which this diphthong is not easily explained from 
the O.S. view-point. The aw of hawwun shows the regular 
O.S. development. 

Ger. ew > eo regularly in -deot, Theotrihhe, Deotrichhe, sceot- 
antero, loop. In the same position it is ¢ in Détrihhe,' bréton. 
It is regularly iu in liuti, liuto, niuse. The diphthong iu occurs 
by secondary formation in hiutu, friunt. The ew in heuwun 
corresponds to the first sing. pret. heu of O.S. 

Consonants.—As already mentioned, n falls out before a surd 
spirant, except in chind. 

Ger. p remains in werpan, scarpén, st6pun, and is assimilated 
in wambnum. 

Ger. 6 is represented by 6 initially, medially, and finally in 
ibu (thrice), bare, barn, arbeo, darbd, lib, obana, ab, bouga, bi 
(thrice), gibu, geba, bist, ubar, habés (twice), burc, banun, bretén, 
billiu, banin, rauba, brunnéno, bédero, -bort, and in the repeti- 
tions of -brant in the proper names ; it is v in hevane; and its 
gemination is bb in habbe, It is twice p initially, prat, pist ; 
twice finally, leop, gap; and once geminated, sippan. 

Ger. f is always f, occurring only initially. 


'The word must be written with ¢<¢0, as in Déirthhe, if it is connected 
with O.E. bréotan, 
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Ger, k becomes: (a) medially between vowels, and finally 
after vowels, (1) & in ik (twice) and harmlteco; (2) h(h) in ih 
(five times), mih (thrice), dih, sih (thrice), Theotrthhe, Détrihhe, 
aodlihho, welithhes ; (3) ch in Deotrteche, riche, It becomes: (b) 
initially and in similarly treated positions (1) k in enuosles, fole 
[quad] (thrice) ; (2) it becomes ch in folche(s), Otachre(s), chind 
(twice), chunine-, chuning, chid (twice), de[n]chisto, chénném, 
cheisuringu, reccheo (chludun ?). 

Here there is apparently considerable departure from O.5., 
but it is more in appearance than in reality. The treatment 
of Ger. k in (b) corresponds almost exactly to Isidor’s orthog- 
raphy, where the ch does not stand for the affricate. Even in 
O.S. ch is sometimes used for k. The ch in (a) is probably 
not the same, but is rather the spirant. The pronouns and 
the proper names naturally took on their O.H.G. form. 

Ger. g remains throughout initially and medially. Finally 
it is g in chuning, and ¢ in dine, chunine-, wic, sehstic, bure, 
taoe, énic. 

Ger. h. We have already seen that the last copyists con- 
fused initial h before r and w. That / in this position was 
sounded in the original is seen by alliteration in hringd (6), 
hrusti (56), hregilo, hwerdar (61), huitte (66). The h is dropped 
with resulting contraction in gimdlta (36), but preserved in 
gimahalta (7,14, 45). It has been lost from fireo, in which it 
probably stood in the original ; and has regularly disappeared 
in niuae, O.S, niusian, O.H.G, niusen, Goth, niuhgjan. In all 
other words it has remained. 

Ger, ¢ remains in all positions, as tuém, heittu, furlaet, Ger. 
3 > ¢ throughout. 

Ger, p is represented by th in Theotrthhe, and by 8 in Sat 
(twice), Ha®Subrant, gaShamun. In all other cases, of which 
there are seventy-seven, we find d initially, medially and 
finally, In the dentals, therefore, the development of Ger, 3 
only is un-Saxon, 

In judging of the age of the Hild,, the most we can do is 
to fix the time when the ‘ vorlage’ of the existing manuscript 
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was written, The use of ai in staimbort, of au in rauba, of 
ao (== di) to represent the open 6 < au, and of eo and never io 
points to about the middle of the eighth century. It was 
rather after than before 750; for uo and ei are used each five 
times. The use of ei, however, does not prove a later date 
than 750, for at this time the O.S, representative of Ger, ai 
had already reached its contracted stage. The very fact that 
so many characters are used to represent this sound—e, ¢, @, 
ae, ei, ai—shows that the writer was in doubt how it should 
be done. The ou of bougd and the ch for hh in riche, Deot- 
ricche are probably chargeable to the last copyist. Other 
evidence for the eighth century is the survival of the dat. 
plur. ending in -m in most of the forms. 

The age of the existing manuscript is not so easily deter- 
mined. For, as we have seen, the copying was done mechani- 
cally, with no intention of making changes. Where changes 
were made, they were probably due to defects in the ‘ vorlage,’ 
or to carelessness or ignorance on the part of the transcribers. 
We may, however, set the date of the writing in the first part 
of the ninth century, with the assurance that, though it may 
have been later, a later date cannot be proved. 

It now remains to determine the dialect of the H.G. element 
of the Hild, Claims have been set up for the Bavarian and 
for the Franconian. For the latter, it seems to me, the evi- 
dence is the better. The vowel-system is in the main as we 
should expect it from a Franconian in the third quarter of the 
eighth century who is writing O.S. The use of ao is more 
frequent than we should expect, and might seem to point to 
the Bavarian dialect. But this is not Bavarian, as taoc shows, 
but, as stated above, the writer’s method of indicating open 6, 
Perhaps instead of bougd we should read baog4d—the manu- 
script is here indistinct—and thus add another example of 
this representation of open 6, The form leop is Franc, as 
distinguished from Bay, liup, though this may be explained 
as a retention of the O.S, diphthong. 
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The consonants, where they have not remained on the O.S, 
level, are treated as in Franc., especially Rhine-Franc. This 
accounts for the use of p and of ch as given above. The con- 
stant her speaks also for the Franc. The hé as given in line 
22 of Braune’s text is a doubtful exception, since the manu- 
script reads herad&. We cannot be sure, therefore, that this is 
the O.S. hé retained. Further evidence for the Franc. need 
not be given, as a comparison of its phonology with that of 
the Hild. given above speaks for itself. It will be seen that 
there is nothing necessarily Bav. 

Our conclusion in the whole matter then is this: (1) the 
Hild. was originally composed in O.S.; (2) this poem a 
Franconian in the third quarter of the eighth century wrote 
from memory or from dictation, representing the O.S. sounds 
according to his H.G, orthography ; (3) this manuscript was 
afterward mechanically copied, probably in the early part of 
the ninth century, by a writer or by writers belonging also 
to the Franc. dialect. 


Francis A. Woop. 




















XIII—THE ORIGIN OF THE RULE FORBIDDING 
HIATUS IN FRENCH VERSE. 


The rule forbidding hiatus in French verse which has been 
followed in all literary poetry since Malherbe’s day may be 
thus formulated :— 

A word ending in a vowel other than an e muet cannot be 
followed within the same line by a word beginning with a 
vowel or h muette. 

Where a word ends in an e muet and the following word 
begins with a vowel or an A muette, the e muet is elided and 
the hiatus thus avoided. 

For the purposes of this rule the ¢ of et is supposed not to 
exist. 

Oui is sometimes treated as though it began with a conso- 
nant, 

Hiatus is allowed before or after a few interjections ; also 
in certain set expressions such as peu a peu, cd et la, and the 
like, 

It is now generally recognized that this rule was an out- 
growth of a tendency already existing in French verse, that 
in so far it was justified, but that Malherbe did not fully 
understand the rule with which he was dealing, made his rule 
too comprehensive in one direction by forbidding many com- 
binations such as i/ y a, tu es, on est-il? where there is no 
genuine hiatus, and not sufficiently comprehensive in another 
direction because he failed to forbid: first, the hiatus which 
results when the first word ends in a consonant which is silent 
in all cases, as loup, pied; second, the hiatus which sometimes 
results when the first vowel is a so-called nasal vowel, as in 
camp anglais; and third, the hiatus liable to occur through 
the elision of an e muet preceded by a vowel, as in joie oisive— 

je suis montée au haut de la muraille (see Lubarsch, Franzisische 
Verslehre, p. 487). 
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The result has been to put a handicap on French poets which 
they are only beginning now to throw off. 

I hope to make it seem probable that the tendency imperfect y 
expressed by Malherbe’s rule is a fundamental one, discernible 
throughout the growth of French speech, and depending on the 
physiological character of French utterance. 

The word hiatus expresses the unpleasant gap which occurs 
in the continuous flow of speech when two vowels follow each 
other without the interposition of a consonant or semi-vowel. 
This sense of a void seems to result, at least partly, from the 
cessation of the noise in the throat, taken in connection with 
the comparative inactivity of the mouth organs of speech in the 
enunciation of the two vowels immediately following on each 
other, and which are not pronounced together as a diphthong. 

Thus, as is pointed out in T. H. Braam’s Malherbe’s Hiatus 
Verbot und der Hiatus in der neufranzisischen Lyrik, i or ou 
plus a different vowel does not give an hiatus as a semi-vowel 
develops. 

The same is true of 7 plus 7 which, at least within a word, 
is always followed by a different vowel,—nous riions, vous 
ertiez. 

The same is true of close 0. 

In this way the vast majority of hiatuses occcurring within 
modern French words are proved not to be genuine. 

These considerations go to show that modern French is a 
language in which hiatus within a word is confined to a few 
learned words such as chaos, coopérer, and the like. 

Between words, of course, what looks like hiatus frequently 
occurs in the written language, but from what we have just 
seen we should expect in the spoken language a strong tendency 
to avoid or suppress hiatus. 

Now there are three ways of suppressing hiatus between 
closely connected words. The two words may be pronounced 
together, forming a diphthong, as is done in Italian and Spanish, 
or a semi-vowel or consonant may be developed,—this is fre- 
quent in Beranger’s popular verse,—or, finally, the first vowel 
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may be suppressed ; this happens with mute e, with a of /a, 
with i of si before i/, and in popular speech with the w and 7 
of tu and qui,—t’es héte, Phomme qu’est venu. 

The reason French does not smooth away the difficulty as 
Spanish and Italian do, seems to lie in the fact that French 
has no genuine diphthongs, 7. e., diphthongs in which the first 
vowel is not essentially a semi-vowel as in oi and ié, and this, 
as I think, is due to the weak stress-accent in French, making 
it hard to pronounce two vowels in one syllable. 

In a paper read before this Association, six years ago, I 
attempted to show that the shrinking up of the post-tonic 
vowels in French was due to this same weakness of the stress- 
accent, and the way the French have dealt with the hiatus 
seems to me another consequence of the same fundamental 
physiological principle. 

Now this strong tendency to avoid hiatus, which we find in 
modern French, is an important factor in the historical de- 
velopment of the language. 

The dropping of a consonant between two vowels in the old 
language necessarily resulted in a large number of hiatuses, 
and they had been smoothed away by the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, either by the dropping of the first pro- 
tonic vowel, as in eu, gageure, ou, Sadne, aodt, or in a few cases 
by dropping the second vowel, as in Laon, taon, or finally 
by combining the two into one ‘ mischlaut,’ as in chaine, chaire. 

If now we look at Old French verse we find a correspond- 
ing state of things for hiatus between words. In the Chanson 
de Roland (see Extraits de la Chanson de Roland, by G. Paris, 
“ Observationes Grammaticales”’), hiatus is comparatively sel- 
dom, as many end-consonants which afterwards dropped out 
are still heard. The harshest kind of hiatus where the first 
vowel is distinctly atonic and the second carries the stress is 
already avoided in many cases by elision. 

In Chrétien de Troyes hiatuses of the worst kind are very 
frequent between words, as they are then frequent within a 
a word, owing to the dropping out of the medial consonant. 
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In Jean de Meun’s part of the Roman de la Rose, i. e., in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, hiatus is still frequent. 
For instance we have Qui les éparpille e aiine, 6056. We are 
still in the period where the e before the tonic has not yet been 
dropped, and find chéoit, aléure, véu, aconséu. When we come 
to Villon, a century later, the change has taken place, véu has 
become vu, and as we might expect we find in him a distinct 
avoiding of the hiatus, and from then down the avoiding of 
bad hiatuses by the poets is very marked. Ronsard distinctly 
lays down a rule to that effect in his Art Poétique, giving as 
an example to be avoided the clause—votre beauté a envoyé 
amour, This tendency has already, from Marot down, been 
recorded by philologists, but in Villon it is already very 
marked: in the whole of the Grand Testament there are not 
more than half a dozen real hiatuses, showing that we have 
here a genuine French phenomenon, and not an imitation 
of Latin models, as might be thought if the tendency first 
appeared in the Renaissance poets of the sixteenth century. 

In view of this progressive disappearance of hiatus within 
French words and of hiatus between words in later French 
verse, it may well be asked whether the ¢ in a-t-i/, aime-t-il, 
though doubtless partly the result of the analogy of est-il, voit- 
il, is not also partly due to the tendency to avoid hiatus. The 
same query may be raised about such derived forms as bijou- 
tier, veloulé, 

I believe that phonetics would have taken a long step for- 
ward, if the myriad phenomena in a dialect could be shown 
to depend on one or two marked characteristics in the utter- 
ance of the speakers of that dialect; and that the varying 
intensity in different dialects of the word accent and the vary- 
ing intensity and frequency of the sentence accent are two 
such general characteristics through which many particular 
phenomena may be accounted for. 

It is interesting to notice the practice of modern French 
popular verse, which of course utterly ignores Malherbe and 
his rule. The avoidance of hiatus is very marked and is 
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carried out partly by eliding e, u and i, partly by inserting 
2’s and ?’s. 
Even hiatuses allowed by Malherbe are thus avoided : 


Quand n’y a pas l’moindr’ profit-z-d-faire 
Sur tant d’ réformés mécontens, 
Les juges p’t-tr’ f’raient not’ affaire; 
Mais l’roi n’Jeux en laisse pas |’tems. 
Béranger, Complainte d’une de ces demoiselles. 


Je n’suis qu’un bouqu’tiére et j’n’ai rien, 
Mais d’ vos soupirs j’me lasse, 
Monsieur I’croqu’mort, car il faut bien 
Vous dir’ vot’ nom-z-en face. 
Id., La bouquetiere et le croque-mort. 


Or take that extremely modern song of Jules Jouy, Gavroche 
& Boulange. 

Of course a very marked characteristic of this song is the 
dropping of the e muets in accordance with current Paris 
pronunciation. The vigor thus gained is very marked, and 
literary poetry will surely make a distinct gain if it concludes 
to revise its hiatus rule and its rule of counting the e muets in 
accordance with the practice we find in these popular poets. 


P. B. Marcov. 
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XIV.—ANTWURT VND KLAG MIT ENTSCHULDI- 
GUNG DOCTOR MURNERS WIDER 
BRU°DER MICHEL STIFEL. 


Th. Murner, the great opponent of Luther and one of the 
most interesting characters of the Reformation period, is unduly 
overshadowed by his great antagonist, Martin Luther, just as 
Wallenstein is by Gustavus Adolphus; and what Schiller wrote 
about Wallenstein: “Von der Parteien Hass und Gunst ver- 
wirrt schwankt sein Charakterbild in der Geschichte,” is equally 
true of Murner. 

It is to be regretted that Lessing did not carry out his inten- 
tion of devoting a “ Rettung” to Murner in order to free him 
especially from the imputation of having written merely for 
the purpose of making money. That he did}iot underestimate 
Murner’s importance for the study of the history of those times, 
is shown by his remark: “ Wer die Sitten der damaligen Zeit 
kennen will, wer die deutsche Sprache in allem ihrem Um- 
fange studieren will, dem rathe ich, die Murnerschen Gedichte 
fleissig zu lesen. Was die Sprache Nachdriickliches, Derbes, 
Anziigliches, Grobes und Plumpes hat, kann er nirgends besser 
zu Hause finden, als in ihnen” (Scheible, K/oster, tv, 579). 

For the first details about Murner’s life we are indebted to 
G. E. Waldau, who published in 1775 his Nachrichten iiber 
Thomas Murners Leben und Schriften. 

More recently Murner has found several biographers. In 
1879 K. Goedeke attempted an “ Ehrenrettung” Murner’s in 
the introduction to his edition of Murner’s Narrenbeschworung ; 
but, as is likely to happen in such cases, Goedeke went too far 
in his eulogy of Murner. In the same year there appeared a 
more important contribution on Murner by Charles Schmidt 
in the second part of his Histoire de [ Alsace littéraire. In 
my opinion this is the most just and objective presentation of 
Murner’s life and works which we possess. 
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Within the last few years G. E. Kawerau has published two 
articles on Murner in the Schriften des Vereins fiir Reforma- 
tionsgeschichte (Thomas Murner und die Kirche des Mittelalters, 
Halle, 1890, and Thomas Murner und die deutsche Reforma- 
tion, Halle, 1891). Although Kawerau has made a careful 
study of the sources, yet he himself admits that his contribu- 
tions do not afford the student of literature an exhaustive 
biography of this strange and remarkable Franciscan. Nor 
can Ernst Martin’s article on Murner in the Al/gemeine deutsche 
Biographie satisfy the demands of the student of literature. 

Many points, especially concerning the latter part of Mur- 
ner’s life, remain obscure. Nothing, however, has been a 
greater puzzle to most of his biographers than the fact that 
this very bitter opponent of the Reformation has translated 
into German Luther’s most powerful attack upon the Catholic 
Chureh, his De Captivitate Babylonica Ecclesiae Praeludium. 

The original edition of Murner’s translation like most of 
his works has become very rare. However, this translation 
has been embodied in modernized form in the Leipsic and 
Altenburg editions of Luther’s works, and also in that of 
Walch. The new Weimar edition contains only the Latin 
original with, however, frequent references to Murner’s trans- 
lation. 

Luther himself remarks about this translation in his Ant- 
wortt deutsch Mart. Luthers uff Koenig Henrichs von Engelland 
buch, 1522 (Weimar edition, v1, 488): ‘“ Wiewohl ich das 
Licht nicht scheu, hat mirs doch nichts gefallen dasz es ver- 
deutschet ist, aus der Ursach, dasz es mein giftiger feind than 
hat, mich zu schiinden, und gar selten troffen wird, was ich 
selb nicht verdeutsche.” 

Murner alludes to this translation in his work Ob der Kiinig 
vsz engelland ein liigner sey oder der Luther, Straszburg, 1522, 
where he remarks (ed. Scheible, 898): “ Das er (Luther) aber 
sagt ich hab im die babilonisch gefencknisz verdeutschet in zu° 
schenden, daz gestand ich, ich hab aber seine wort nit gefelscht 
mit eincherlei vnwarheit, dan allein sein lateinische wort nach 
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meinem vermiigen zu° deutsch gesprochen ; ist im das selbig 
bu’ch zu’ schanden, so hat er sich selber geschent vnd nit ich, 
dan ich seins bu’chs kein macher, sunder ein dalmetsch ge- 
wesen bin,” 

This statement of Murner seems to be plain enough, but 
in spite of it we read in the last monograph on Murner by 
Kawerau (7h. Murner und die deutsche Reformation, page 
37): “Man hat bekanntlich aus dieser Thatsache (Murner’s 
translation of Luther’s De Captivitate Babylonica) eine zeit- 
weilige Hinneigung unseres Franziskaners zur Reformation 
folgern wollen, und man darf, wie mir scheint, diese Annahme 
nicht ohne weiteres von der Hand weisen. Aber immerhin 
ist in dieser Frage manches dunkel, so dass man iiber Vermut- 
ungen schwerlich hinaus kommen wird.” 

Additional light is shed upon this question by another of 
Murner’s writings that has escaped his biographers up to this 
time and it is to be hoped that this will put an end to all 
further conjectures with reference to his translation of Luther’s 
De Captivitate Babylonica Ecclesiae Praeludium., 

After “ Bru’der Michael Styfel Augustiner von Eszlingen ” 
had published his pamphlet Von der Christférmigen, rechtge- 
griindten leer Doctoris Martini Luthers, ein iiberusz schin kunst- 
lich Lyed, sampt seyner neben vszlequng,' in which he glorifies 
the great Reformer by comparing him to the angel in Revela- 
tion (14, 6), Thomas Murner came out, in the spring of 1522, 
with his Ain new lied von dem vndergang des Christlichen glau- 
bens,’ in which he summed up once more all that he had to 
say against the new doctrine. W. Kawerau, in his work, 
Thomas Murner wnd die deutsche Reformation, comments upon 
this lied as follows: “ Man spiirt in diesen Versen wirklich 
etwas wie eine tiefe innere Erregung, und er findet fiir diese 
bewegte Empfindung einen so kraftvollen und lebendigen Aus- 
druck, dass hier in einer bisher von ihm nie erreichten Weise 
Inbalt und Form harmonisch zusammenklingen. Zwar wird 


1 Cf, Goedeke, Grundriss*, 11, 223. 
*(Cf. Scheible, Kloster, tv, 667 ff.; Uhland’s Volkslieder, 11, 906 ff. 
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auch hier der Eindruck durch die Ausdehnung des Gedichts 
einigermassen beeintriichtigt, doch scheint mir immerhin dieses 
Lied ‘yon dem Untergange des christlichen Glaubens’! mit 
das Bedeutendste zu sein, was in jenen bewegten Tagen aus 
dem gegnerischen Lager in volkstiimlicher Form wider Luther 
und die Reformation gesagt und gesungen worden ist. Und 
yor allem ist das fiir das Lied von Vorteil, dass Murner hier 
von jeder persénlichen Polemik sich freihilt. Wohl ist die 
sachliche Beziehung auf jene Stiefelsche Schrift ? unverkenn- 
bar, aber nirgends wendet er sich direkt gegen ihn, sondern 
giebt nur dem Ausdruck, was an Klagen und an Beftirch- 
tungen die Herzen aller Anhiinger des Alten bewegen musste.”’ 

Janssen also in his Geschichte des deutschen Volkes seit dem 
Ausgang des Mittelalters, 11, 124 f., has words of high praise 
for this publication of Murner’s, No doubt Murner was 
deeply in earnest when his muse inspired him to this produc- 
tion and it shows him at his very best. 

This lied was paraphrased by Stifel in a pamphlet entitled 
Wider doctor Murners falsch erdicht lyed,’ the tone of which, 
to use Kawerau’s expression, is throughout “von unge- 
schlachter Derbheit.” 

Murner found it necessary to reply to this attack and pub- 
lished in 1522 “vif den abent der geburt Marie” (Sept. 7) his 
Antwurt und Klag mit entschuldigung wider bru’der M. Stifel, 
of which, according to Goedeke, there is only one copy in 
existence, the one in the British Museum (3905, d. 106). So 
far as I can see, none of the biographers of Murner, neither 
Waldau, Kurz, Goedeke, Ch. Schmidt, nor Kawerau have 
had access to this pamphlet. This fact alone would be excuse 
enough for its republication. But it is especially valuable, 
because Murner refers in it once more to his translation of 
Luther’s De Captivitate Babylonica. 


' Cf. also Janssen, Gesch. d. deutsch. Volkes, 11, 125 ff. 
*Von der Christfirmigen, rechigegriindten leer Doctoris Martini Luthers, etc. 
3Cf. Goedeke, Grundriss*, 11, 223. *Tbid., 11, 218 (39). 
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His words are: “des beziig ich mich uff das bu’ch der babi- 
lonischen gefencknis, daz ich selbs vertiitschet hab, vff das doch 
der gemein Christ sehe vwer gotz lesterung und schendung der 
heiligen sacrament.” 

There cannot be any doubt whatever that it was not the 
intention of Murner to help the cause of the great Reformer 
by this translation, but to injure it. I therefore fully endorse 
Knaake’s remark in Vol. 6 of the Weimar edition of Luther’s 
works: “ Luther sollte dem V olke, das den Gehalt seiner Schrift 
nicht zu priifen vermochte, als Emporer wider die Kirche und 
ihre Satzungen erscheinen ; es war so in der That darauf abge- 
sehen, ‘ihn zu schdinden.’” 


II. 


Antwurt vnd klag mit entschuldigung doctor Murners 
wider bru’der Michel stifel weyt von eszlingen daheim | vif 
das stiifel bu’ch so er wider meyn lied gemachet hat | darusz 
er des lieds den rechten thon erlernen mag. 


[Reprinted from a copy in the British Museum. ] 


— Von bru’der — 
[A,b.] Z” allen stifelen des deutschen lands. 


ly verwundert mich ir wolgeschmierten vnd hochgeliderten 

stifel des deutschen lands| daz ir mir nit zu° gu°tem ver- 
standen haben | vnd vff genumen | daz ich doch einmal fro*den- 
reich ein lied gesungen hab| vnd ich doch nie kein verdrusz 
oder miszfallen gehabt hab | ob man vch stifel zu’ rosz oder vif 
dem land brucht in dem kat vnd dreck mit vch vmb zu’ gon | 
vnd mit namen also feindlich anrennen vnd vberfallen on all | 
erlangte recht vber mich| vnd vnbewaret ewerer eren on alle 
absagung vff mich der maszen angreiffen | brennen vnd rauben | 
mit nagel | feiir vnd eiszen %. wider vermiigen vnd tenor der 
guldin bullen. So ich aber in gantzer hoffnung bin daz ir 
wolgeschmirten stifel nit alle schuld daran haben | oder dises 
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— Michel stifel — 


feindlichen anlauffens antweders kein wissen tragt | oder follen 
bericht | wil ich vch mit disem brieff den vollen handel zu’ 
berichten nit vorhalten. Es hat ein vngeschmirter fischerstifel 
die bei vns zu’ den gro*bsten sein ein lied gesungen in bru°der 
veiten thon | wie es im nit vmb ein har fel | wie der luther ein 
engel sei| vnd sein kunst stieb vber berg vnd dal| vnd hab 
doch fleisch ynd bein | als ob dy engel menschen weren auch 
wie er die gschbrift nach fisierung abseiget vnd kein fledermiisz 
fo’rchtet | auch wie weit iherusalem worden sei | mit fleisziger 
bit daz in got erho’r bisz er ein gliick erschleich | gu°te suppen 
vberkum |dan man koch im ietz biter ko*cht | auch wie sein 
hertz mit siinden schertzet vnd sei im der riiw ein schimpf vnd 
spot | vnd wie sein seel geschwertzet [A,a] sei got sol sie im 
mit ru°ten fegen oder mit besen dan ich sunst niit wiszt wamit 
man sie fegen kiint | daz ir auch des vbel geliderten stifels natur 
gantz erkennen | git er sich in obgenantem lied selbs also zu° 
erkenen | wie er sich in gu°tem spar vnd geil sei in bo*sem | vif 
falscheit far | die warheit feil trag daz sein syn eigne wort vnd 
kuntschaft die nim ich an | vnd weiter sei sein sel gestrekt vff 
lust vnd hellisch ru’sz| vnd wie got alles gu’t verdriesz Z. 
mit fil andern worten keim menschen sunder einem stifel wol- 
gebiirent | lut seiner eignen hantgeschrift die noch vorhends 
ist | wie wol durchsudelt vnd geschriben in der druckerei | doch 
bei mir behalten allen stifelen zu° gu°tem vnd zu° eren. Nun 
het aber ich ie vermeinet|so es den stifelen erlaubt were zu° 
singen | es wer vff daz minst mir alsz einer katzen | vnd drachen | 
auch des babst geiger vnd einem narren wie mich dan diszes 
hertz liebes druts | friintliches vnd holtseligs stifelin nennet der 
gleich zu° singen | vnd fro‘lich zu° sein nit verbotten | vorab 
von denen die zu’ eszlingen sein so weit von mir| die ich auch 
mit meinem singen nit erdo*ube|so beid mein par stifel | die 
ich von Venedig gebracht hab | vnd des besten corduanischen 
leders sein | mich tiiglich daz liedlin haben geho'rt in meiner 
stuben singen | vnd nie kein wort dar zu’ gesagt haben | es wer 
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ij mir auch in mein gedanck nie kumen daz die atifel ein ver- 
} drus solten daran gehabt haben | ich wil der pantoflen ye- 
’ 
y 
































sch weigen | doch so er vermeint ich thu’ als ein aff waz ich you 
andern sehe dag vnderstand ich auch | gefelt mir danocht wol 
vad kitzlet mich daz er mir den brelaz gibt | das ich bas singen 





iy kan dan er|dan er gu’ end seins bu’ehs mein lied [ Ayb, | den 
. i melsteren beuileht mir dag krentglin gu’ geben | vind ich mein 
lai affenspil an dem besten vaggericht hab, Ist mein firnemen | 
; euch wolgeliderten stifel ein bericht su’ geben | der vnbillichelt 


it wo mir von dises flacherstifel su’gemessen wirt yvnd den selben 
j euch perso’nlich au’ erkennen geben | das ir weiters mit im 
wiest 2’ handlen nach glegenheit der sachen, 
Eratlich nent er sich bru’der atifel | da sagt er fast war an 
! dan yeder stifel hat ein bru'der | so ir dooh ein par sein miiszen 
in dem sinn verstond auch in| dan wa ir in also verstlinden 
» | daz er sant Augustinus orden ein bru'der wer so ist es nit war 
dan sie in veriagt haben vaz dem orden kan ich wol gedencken 
at nit vmb sein vnschuld, 
| Zu’ dem anderen | schreibt er sich von eazlingen das ist auch 
war | dan die stat ist im verbotten darumb mu'sz er dar von 
sein vnd nit darinnen, 
Zu’ dem driten fregt er mich warum ich so blind gang in 
h der heiligen geachrift|ich mein er sei als wol ein nar als ich 











; f daz er nit weiszt daz es der augen schuld ist | so einer blind ist, 
va | Zu’m fierden bin ich schon wie er wil | ein katzen kopf so 
mi fahe ich doch kein miisz| ein drach | so ersticht mich doch 
ay | sant Jerg nit | ein esel | drag doch kein seck zu’ der miilin, 

i Zu’ dem fiinften fragest du mich was ich die christenheit 
if heisz| wan ich lutherisch wer|so sprech ich es wer die versam- 
i} | lung des luthers mit sampt noch zweien oder dreien die hinder 

i dem ofen bellen ewangelisch sein | niit dan die warheit liegen 
at | vnd vffrierige freiheit ersiiftzen | wider, 31. (?) christlicher 
a) kiinigreich | aber was ich fiir die Christenheit halt wil ich dir 


a} sagen als bald ich vsz der badstuben kum. 
[A,a.] Zu° dem vi. schiltest mich als ob ich nit wiszt was 
die fiirsten von des luthers sachen hielten ich bin nit in irem 
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rat gewesen | doch haben sie ein edict zu" warms laszen vez 
gon mit sampt dem keiser vnd allen stenden des reichs was 
jeder sol vif den luther halten vind sein anhang, So hat auch 
der babst ein bull lassen vazgon | was man von seiner leet 
halten sol | aber jeh find in beiden brieffen wenig oder niit 
gu’tz von dem luther| glaub auch nit das die flirsten anders 
achreiben | dan reden und halten, 

Zu’ dem vit, das der bapat | die bischo*f!’| des gleichen andre 
mer gelatiichen oberkelten mit mir | die lit vber reden | dureh 
vos selig su’ werden |in darrelehung ires geltz das sie in der 
massen falecher hoffnung als dieb stelen | lasz ich den babst 
vad sie selber verantwurten, Aber flir mein person | so seme 
liche dieb bisa her nit eerloss erkant noch gewesen sein | laxz 
ich es auch beru’wen, 

Zu’ dem vitt, des babsts kron betreffen | glaub ich alez aueh 
war ist | das solehe gierden nit seiner personen | sunder der 
gantzen eristenheit ist | die im solche kron nit werden lassen 
zucken on gro*azer keichen dan biaz her gewesen ist, 

Zu’ dem 1x, das ich gesagt hab wie Johannes, xxx, iar 
nach der vffart Chriati sein ewangelium beachriben hab | der 
vnder Domitiano dem keiazar in pathmos ist verurteilt worden | 
vader Nerua wider in ephesum kummen ist | biaz vff trianus! 
zeiten gelebt hat LXvitt, iar nach dem dot Christi, Nefntzig 
iar alt worden ist|vnd der letst ist gewesen zu’ schreiben 
vnder allen ewangelisten | gang in die rechten schu°l vind erlern 
waz ich gefelet hab|sag (Asb,) ich daz) wil ich es auch mit 
sicherheit den stifelen fiirhalten, 

Zu’ dem xX, das der babst in dem ewangelio nit erstiftet 


sei| glaub ich nit|warumb stat dan petre weid mein schaff 


vnd vff dich wil ich mein kirch ersetzen | vnd dir geben die 
schliissel des himelreichs | ia ich hab es vergessen wie ir sagen 
das petrus die gemein heiszet | ist das war | so heiszt stifel ein alt 
pantzer | dan man schlift auch darein als wol als in einen stifel. 

Zu’ dem xt. das ich als ein drach gifftig sei | dan ich wider 
den luther geschriben hab mit vorhaltung meines namens vnd 


1 Read: traianus. 
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verborgenlich | daz ret kein frum man von mir dan ist mein 
nam nit in anfang der biichlein gemeldet gewesen | ist er doch 
zu’ end angezeigt bekantlich vnserm gnedigsten herren vnd 
fiirsten einem bischoff von straszburg | betziig ich mich vif 
sein fiirstliche genad. 

Zu’ dem xu. als ich sing wie der keiser tiwerer achtung 
kein aduocat sei|meinstu daz im solch ampt der aduocation 
in krafft meins ewangeliums zu°ho’r vnd gebiir | vnd nit vsz 
dem ewangelio cristi, Er schreibt sich ein aduocaten der 
kirchen frag in darumb wa her im daz ampt kume|er wiirt 
dir es wol sagen|vnd geho'’rt weder stifelen noch pantoflen 
zu’ | den keiser seiner empter zu’ rechtfertigen. 

Zu’ dem xu. daz ich ein ander ewangelium hab dan ir | 
daz magstu wol sagen | dan daz mein rat zu° friden | daz vwer 
zu° vffru’r | daz mein zu°® gu°ten wercken | daz vwer allein zu’ 
glauben ob schon die werck in dem werck hoff schlieffen | daz 
mein zu° yndertho*’nen der oberkeit | daz vwer dem babst sein 
recht zu’ verbrennen | vnd niit vff den keixer vnd alle sein 
gebot vnd (A,a.) gesatz zu° geben daz mein glauben heilige 
vnd gemeine christenheit | daz vwer an wenig vffrierigen | vnd 
mit namen an den karsthansen | der den wiirt zu’ bern mit den 
fersen bezalet | vbereylet ward zu° burgdorff den wolfs beltz 
mu’st geben | ich geschweig des frumen vnd blinden edelmans 
von dieszbach 7. daz sein vwers ewangeliums ewangelisten | 
so des meinen sein matheus lucas marcus iohannes | die vweren 
karsthans | kegel hans gugel fritz | zwen bauren im schweitzer 
land Z. vnd hennen diebolt mit der leren deschen. 

Zu? dem x11. daz ich als ein blu’t hund den keiser wider 
veh reitz|die ir habt geziignis des heiligen geists | vwer blu°t 
hund von dem der keiser schreibt daz er wel sein hend in 
priesterlichem blu°t weschen | der luther der mag ein solcher 
anreitzer sein | dan des gleich hat kein man von mir ie geho*rt | 
das ir aber ziignis haben des heiligen geists|der richter sol 
ziigknis rechtfertigen vnd nit die parthen. Quia nescit homo 
si gratia aut odio dignus sit. 
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Zu’ dem xv. Ob es vnbillich sei daz der keiser dem babst 
die fiisz ktisze| las ich sie beid der sach eins werden | mein 
liebes schwartzes stifelin welcher den anderen kiisz vnd wa| 
der vberigen sorgen hab ich kein. 

Zu’ dem xvi. ob auch die patriarchen | cardiniil ynd bi- 
scho'ff| recht oder vnrecht weiden, Ich setz es vff das bo'szest 
das sie vybel weiden| vnd ir blo*de vnd scham entdecken | sag 
an du schentlicher sun ynd bo’ser Cham | warumb verdeckestu 
nit vnd beweinest die bo’sze deins vaters mit sem vnd iaphet | 
sunder sagest daz spo'tlich deinen briidern | darum wiirt dir 
die verflu’chung cham zu’ teil werden, 

(Ayb.) Zu’ dem xvii. sag vnd klag ich daz die gemein kein 
pfarer zu° erwelen hat | sunder der bischoff wie paulus schreib 
Ti. 1. darumb hab ich dich zu’ Creta gelassen daz du in allen 
stetten priester ersetzest 2, aber ir lutherschen achten leider 
wenig vff die leren Pauli| nur wie fil kegels hans kegel werff. 

Zu’ dem Xvitt, du meinst got hab die weiszheit den gelerten 
entzuckt | vnd den kleinen die gegiinet | vnd got hab veh ein 
mund geben dem all vwere siind nit miigen widersprechen das 
ist alles vif die x11. botten geret | denen ir veh vergleichen | 
ich sihe es aber weder an heilikeit noch an der leren wem ir 
gleicher sehen dan vli von stauffen|ritter peter vnd doctor 
greiffen von baszel| vnd den hurry vnd ku’ntz fucker von 
Augspurg. 

Zu° dem xx. Fragest mich was die zierd der christenheit 
sey | sag ich ein alt wamesz | das dannocht vch niimmer als wol 
an stadt als ein niiwes. 

Zu’ dem xx. ich sing von dem glauben das der selbig sei 
der christenheit lob vnd herlicheit |so sprichstu ich mein da 
mit wie man den babst trag| drei kronen vff setz|vnd die 
fiisz kiisse. Als ich sihe so bist du ein nar vnd dar zu’ ein 
got das du mir sagen kanst was ich mein | wie fast ich doch 
mein meinung mit worten' vszdruck. 

Zu’ dem XxI. ich sing die mesz die sol niim gelten in dem 
leben noch in dem dot | fragest du mich wer das sag | gib ich 


1 Text: vorten. 
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346 ERNST VOSS. 


ein antwurt | der Luther in dem bu’ch (de missa priuata abro- 
ganda) lisz das selbig stoltz biichlin | dem selbigen thu’ stife! 
an | das es sich nit verwiiste. Sol die mesz kein opfer sein 
warum sprach cristus das thu’nd in meiner [A,a.] gedechtnis | 
was solten sie thu’n daz er det | aber er opffert den sein dot 
ho*ret zu’ dem nachtmal wie der Luther vnd paulus spricht | 
daz der dot zu° dem testament ho're. 

Zu’m xxt.' Ich sag daz ir die sacrament schelten sprichst 
du ich dieg veh gewalt vnd vnrecht | ir loben sie als sigel der 
selikeit. so wil ich veh ein wider ru°f thu’n | ynd sag daz ir sic 
nit allein schelten | sunder flinff gar ab thu’n | vnd zwei allein 
den andern zu’ schanden lassen bleiben | dez beziig ich mich vf 
das bu’ch der babilonischen gefencknis | daz ich selbs vertiitachet 
hab | vf das doch der gemein Christ sehe vwer gots leaterung vnd 
schendung der heiligen sacrament. 

Zu’m xxi, daz wir schmeher seyen der go'tlichen gschrift 
geston wir nit | sunder wir hassen veh allein darum daz ir vel 
der heiligen geschrifften miszbruchen | vnd mit verru’chtem 
leben daz frum euangelium fiirwenden | vnd mit euangelischer 
leer alles daz liegen wa mit ir vmb gond | als des /uthers liigen- 
bu’ch offenlichen anzeigt|daz ich veh bald wil zu’ handen 
stellen, 

Zu’m xxi0t, daz wir all pfaffen sein | vnd doch kein orden 
oder weihe haben | wie ich sing vnd der luther lert | kumt 
vnser lieplichs stifel ho’szlein daher vnd spricht | murnar du 
meinst daz ein orden zu° sein|so man sant franciscen regel 
gelobt ho’rt nur doch daz schwartz stifelein wie es mir mein 
meinung vszlegt|ich mein wie der luther sagt wir sein all 
pfaffen vnd pfeffin | ob wir schon die ordnung daz selbig sacra- 
ment nit haben | dan er das fiir ein sacrament verwiirft | so 
spricht stiifelin ich mein sant franciscen orden | ich mein holtz- 
schu’ | so meint er stifel | doch sein sie beide gu°t in dem dreck 
mit vmb zu° gon. 

(A,b.) Zu° dem xx. fragst mich wie ich daz verstand | 
tlie stiil ston vff den bencken | verstand ich also daz die men- 


1Should be: Zu°m, XXII. 
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schen solten reden vnd nit die wiisten stifel | der wagen vor 
dem rosz | daz verstand ich | den wagen fiir die gemeinen chris- 
ten | vnd stifelin fiir ein zuckro*szlin | das blitzt vymb den wagen 
wan vnd wo es wil| oder stifeli halt ich fiir daz rosz da got 
selber vff sasz an dem palm tag| wie kan ich einem wiisten 
stifel gro*szer eer an thu’n (quia omnia viuentia non viuenti- 
bus proponuntur). 

Zu’ dem XxXV. sprichstu man sag me von mir dan ich wene| 
ich wil mein vnschuld wa es mir gebiirt bekant machen | aber 
der menschen zungen hab ich nit in meinem gwalt. 

Zu’ dem xxvii. Fragst du mich ob ich nit der selbig murnar 
sei der zu° straszburg gepredigt hat|man mu'sz daz ewange- 
lium nit weiter glauben dan als fer die kirch das annimpt. 
Ja ich bin der selbig nar | was wilt du mir dar vmb kromen 
sant Augustin hat mich das gelert predigen | vff den ich mer 
halt dan vff x11, par roter stifel, 

Zu’ dem xxvut. Als ich sing von christlicher heilikeit da 
mit die sacrament vermeinen die vns der tiirck Jaszt wa er 
vber vns herschet sprichst du ich mein des babst heilikeit | wer 
ist doch der schu’macher der solchen stifel gemachet hat | der 
also eigentlich sagen kan was ich vermeine | doch mein ich 
gret miillerin iargezeit |so sagt mir stifelein von dem siiben- 
den | vnd welcher von siibnen sagt der pfeifft gern 7. 

Zu’ dem xxvii, Du legst mir zu’|das ich glaube in ein 
heilige kirch vnd schiltest das fiir ein abgo*terey, Sag ich 
das ich glaub in die heilig kristlich kirch | vnd da uszen (A,a.) 
auch | dar neben der kirchen'| oben vnd ynden dardurch ynd 
wider hindurch | was wilt du mir zu° lon darumb geben | du 
kanst mich darumb nit blaw furtzen. 

Zu’ dem xx1x. Das ich aber vnszer liebe fraw ie ein metzen 
oder ein madunnen genant hab | das hat nie kein man von mir 
ie geho'rt | vnd beziig mich des vff die mu°ter gotes an meinem 
letsten end | daz ich daran vnschuldig bin. 

Zu’ dem xxx. Alles anders so in deinem stifel biichlei stadt} 
wie ich zu° Freiburg. Augspurg 2. hab miissen bald entrin- 


‘Text: birchen. 
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nen| mit filen zu°gelegten vnwarheiten | das wil ich fiir alle 
stifel kumen in allem diitschen land | vnd ist es sach das sich 
deren eins|ia das minst erfint|so wil ich selber ein grober 
fischer stifel sein| wan ich schon ein rodt par breut schu’ch 
wer, 

Wil damit mein eer verantwurt haben vor allen stifelen 
diitscher nation | das sie mit diszem stifel weit von eszlingen 
da heim | dan er niimer dar kumen darff| reden | in anhalten | 
das er mich doch auch lasz singen wan ich fro‘lich bin | alsz 
wol alsz ich im gune zu’ singen von grundt meinesz hertzen. 
Ich wolt das er mir solt in meiner kefig singen | vnd solt ich 
im schon den hanffsomen bezalen also gern ho'r ich in singen. 
Ist er dan so gu°t lutherisch vnd ewangelisch | sol er mir bil- 
lich als seinem stifel bru’der der freiiden auch gunnen | oder 
er kum zu? mir so wellen wir stifelen vnd katzen zu’ sammen 
singen. 

Doch so bit ich in das er mich nit mer einen naren heisz es 
thu’t mir wee in meim bauch! vnd gewin das krimen (A,b.) 
dar von. Damit genad dir got meyn aller liebster stifel vnd 
danck dir got deiner ewangelischen | lutherischen | vnd christ- 
lichen leren | sie sol ob got wil wol an mir erschiessen bit dich 
dar bei | wan mein groszer luthrischer nar zu° dir kummen wiirt 
du wollest in friintlich empfahen | den ich im fil beuolhen hab 
von der stifel wegen dich zu° berichten | doch wisz das ein 
grosser sterbent des vichs bei vns ist | vnd wiirt das leder wolf- 
fel werden | das wiirt vns stifellen zu° gu°tem kumen Ze. 


Vszgangen von doctor Murner vif den abent der geburt 
Marie in dem iar, 1522. 


Ernst Voss. 








XV.—MARCO POLO AND THE SQUIRE’S TALE. 


When the third volume of Professor Skeat’s new edition of 
Chaucer appeared, it was a disappointment to find that he had 
not revised the opinion of Chaucer’s indebtedness to Marco 
Polo expressed by him' several years ago. It is true that his 
view had been generally accepted, but the cautious manner in 
which a few prominent scholars had expressed themselves might 
have suggested a re-examination of the question. The following 
are fairly representative of the various attitudes of scholars :— 

Brandl says: ‘ Ueber das gebiet des miirchenhaften hinaus 
und auf einigermassen realen boden kommen wir bereits, wenn 
wir nach der herkunft der tartarischen namen und sitten fra- 
gen, Herzberg, Canterbury-geschichten s, 631 ff., suchte sie in 
der reisebeschreibung von Maundeville. Vollstiindiger decken 
sich die angaben Chaucer’s mit der yon Marco Polo,... Aus 
Marco Polo stammen mit geringen veriinderungen die namen 
Cambyuskan, .. . Camballus oder Camballo . . . und Sarai ; 
die personalschilderung des Khan, seines geburtstagsfestes und 
hofstaates ; die bemerkung, dass die Tartaren manches essen, 
‘that in this lond men recch of it but smal ;’ das erscheinen eines 
gesandten von einem anderen kénig mit geschenken ; endlich 
der baumgarten mit allerlei falken in der niihe des palastes,” 
Engl. Stud., x11, 163.” 

In 1893 Pollard said: “The great Cambuscan may be traced 
ultimately to the travels of Marco Polo,’ Primer, p. 117; in 
1894 he had perhaps re-examined the question, for he speaks 
more cautiously: “ Dr, Skeat has quoted passages from Marco 
Polo’s description of Kublai Khan as the sources of some of 
Chaucer’s lines, but the resemblances are not very close.” — 
The Canterbury Tales, u, 192. 


1 Keightley had expressed the same opinion in 1834 (cf. Skeat’s note, 
111, 463), but apparently without gaining a hearing. 
*T have omitted Brandl’s references. 
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Ten Brink’s latest utterance was: “ Der englische Dichter 
schépfte jedoch dem Anscheine nach seinen hochasiatischen 
Sagenstoff nicht aus arabischen oder gar abendlindischen Bear- 
beitungen, sondern aus einer weniger abgeleiteten, sei es nun 
miindlichen oder schriftlichen Quelle, und die Uebereinstim- 
mung in der Schilderung tartarischer Verhiltnisse, die man 
zwischen ihm und Marco Polo nachgewiesen hat, kénnte ihren 
Grund in der Beschaffenheit eben jener uns unbekannten Quelle 
haben.” —Gesch. d. engl. Litteratur, 1, 173. 

Lounsbury expressed no opinion on the subject, because, as 
I understood him to say, he felt the argument to be insuffi- 
cient, but had been unable to make a sufficient examination 
of it to reject it entirely. 

The reason, therefore, that Dr. Skeat regarded it as unneces- 
sary to reopen the question is, probably, that all who have not 
accepted his theory have practically contented themselves with 
merely rejecting as insufficient proof the parallel passages 
adduced by him. Were the proof merely to be rejected as 
insufficient, the case might rest, but it seems possible to go 
further, and show that it is hardly credible that with any— 
even the most incomplete—ms. of Polo before him, Chaucer 
would have written of Tartary as he did. The supposition 
that he would and did carries with it the supposition that 
he treated his material after a fashion of which it would be 
hard to find another example, either in his own writings or 
in medieval literature. We should have to believe that he 
deliberately took a bit here and a bit there, transferred names, 
qualities and descriptions from one person to another, and even 
from a city to a person, disregarded statements lying in im- 
mediate connection with those he used,—in short, so manipu- 
lated his “author,” that almost any other account of Tartary 
would have served his purpose just as well. This would be 
unescapable, for no one who seriously considers all the facts 
can for a moment entertain the opinion that Chaucer could 
have been sc careless and stupid as to fall into the confusions 
ascribed to him. 
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Let us examine the facts. 

It can hardly fail to arouse a slight suspicion when one 
discovers at the very start that Sarai,’ the scene of Chaucer’s 
story, is no more prominent in the narrative of Polo than a 
hundred other cities. Use of Yule’s index and diligent search 
of the book itself bring to light in Polo the following infor- 
mation about Sarai—and no more :—“ So they set forth from 
Soldaia and travelled till they came to the court of a certain 
Tartar Prince, Barca KAAN by name, whose residences were 
at SARA and at Boteara.”? There is a good deal said about 
Sarai in Yule’s notes (1, 5 and 11, 420, 424), but it is not 
mentioned again by Polo, though the Sea of Sarain is (which, 
according to Yule, is called the Sea of Sarra in the Catalan 
Map of 1375). 

Were it not for the state of the facts in regard to Sarai, it 
would be hypercritical to point out in regard to “ Tartarye ” 
that Marco Polo does not use the term, that he gives a defi- 
nite name to each of the countries he passes through, and that 
not even the most careless reader could fail to get from him a 


1Dr. Skeat says (111, 474, n. 2), “This is Chaucer’s ‘Sarra;’” but in 
none of the six texts of Chaucer is the name spelled Sarra. Scarcely more 
intelligible is the remark (v. 370), “And it is easy to see that, although 
Chaucer names Sarai, his description really applies to Cambaluc.’ Chaucer 
nowhere describes Sarai; one feels that it must have been a fine city, but 
Chaucer does not say so; and if he had, why should his description apply 
rather to Cambaluc than to Kinsay, which, according to Polo, means “ The 
City of Heaven” and “is beyond dispute the finest and noblest in the 
world?”—Marco Polo, ed. Yule, 1, 145. 

It is hypercritical to call attention to the fact that on “the laste Idus of 
March” Kublai, according to Polo, was never in his capital city: “After 
he has stopped at his capital city those three months that I mentioned, to 
wit, December, January and February, he starts off on the first day of 
March, and travels southward toward the Ocean Sea, a journey of two 
days” (M. P., 1, 357-8). “And when he has travelled till he reaches a 
place called Cachar Modun, there he finds his tents pitched” (Jb. 359). 
“The Lord remains encamped there until the spring [the middle of May], 
and all that time he does nothing but ge hawking” (Jb. 361). 

*M. P., 1,4. Apparently the Polos were not at Sarai, but at Bolgara, cf. 
1, 5. 
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352 JOHN MATTFEWS MANLY. 


clear idea of the separation of the Empire of Kipchak from 
that of Cathay, under Toctai and Kublai respectively.’ 

If Chaucer learned from Polo much about the ravaging of 
Russia by the Tartars, he must have been the most careful— 
or careless—of readers. All that Polo says is: “The first 
lord of the Tartars of the Ponent was SAIN, a very great and 
puissant king, who conquered Rosia and Comania, Alania, 
Lac, Menjar, Zic, Gothia, and Gazaria” (11, 421, cf. above, 
note'), Previously he had said: “Rosia is a very great 
province lying towards the north.... There are many strong 
defiles and passes in the country; and they pay tribute to 
nobody except to a certain Tartar king of the Ponent whose 
name is Tocrarl; to him indeed they pay tribute, but only a 
trifle” (11, 417-8). 

In regard to Cambyuskan Dr. Skeat says (111, 472), “ if 
the reader can turn to the second book of Marco Polo, he will 
soon see clearly enough that Chaucer’s Cambinskan (though 
the name itself is formed from Chingis Khan), is practically 
identical with Marco’s Kublai Khan.”* Then follow some 


1“And so I will tell you about the Tartars of the Ponent and the lords 
who have reigned over them. The first lord of the Tartars of the Ponent 
was SAIN, a very great and puissant king.... After King Sain reigned 
King Parv, and after Patu Barca, and after Barca MUNGLETEMUR, and 
after Mungletemur King ToTAMANGUL, and then Tocta1 the present sover- 
eign. Now I have told you of the Tartar kings of the Ponent, and next I 
shall tell you of a great battle that was fought between Alau the Lord of 
the Levant and Barca the Lord of the Ponent” (1, 421). It is true, how- 
ever, that Polo also speaks of “that Prince whose name was CuBLAY KAAn, 
Lord of the Tartars all over the earth” (1, 12), and of “this Cublay, who 
is the Lord of all the Tartars in the world, those of the Levant and of the 
Ponent included” (1, 217). 

a... . whilst he [sce. Chaucer] names Gengis Khan... . his descrip- 
tion really applies to Kublai Khan, his grandson, the celebrated ‘Grand 
Khan’ described by Marco Polo.”—Skeat, v, 371. But so far as Chaucer's 
description applies to either, it applies equally well to Genghis; cf. Marco 
Polo, 1, 209-216. 

Why, if Chaucer used Polo, he did not take Kublai as his King does not 
appear. Kublai is praised again and again by Polo; cf., ¢. g., “CuBLAI 
Kaan, who is the sovereign now reigning, and is more potent than any of 
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quotations, which prove, at best, that Kublai, like Cambyus- 
kan, was very able and brave and rich ; at worst they prove 
that if Chaucer had Kublai in mind, it was not Kublai as he 
was known to Marco Polo. For example, let us complete 
Dr. Skeat’s first quotation about Kublai (11, 471); immedi- 
ately after the sentence, “His complexion is white and red, 
the eyes black and fine, the nose well formed and well set 
on,”—to which I need hardly remind you nothing in Chaucer 
corresponds—Polo continues, “He has four wives, whom he 
retains permanently as his legitimate consorts ; and the eldest 
of his sons by those four wives ought by rights to be emperor 
—I mean when his father dies. These four ladies are called 
empresses, but each is distinguished also by her proper name,” 
&e. (1,318). Of course it may have suited Chaucer’s purposes 
to disregard three of these ladies and the many other wives of 
Kublai mentioned elsewhere by Polo;' but he cannot have 
been ignorant of them. 
In verses 23-4 Cambyuskan is described as 


Yong, fresh and strong, in armes desirous 
As any bacheler of al his hous. 


Polo says, “ Up to the year of Christ now running, to wit, 
1298, he hath reigned two and forty years, and his age is 
about eighty-five, so that he must have been about forty-three 
years of age when he first came to the throne. Before that 
time he had often been to the wars, and had shown himself a 
gallant soldier and an excellent captain.’ But after coming to the 
throne he never went to the wars in person save once” (1, 296). 
I submit that with this passage before him Chaucer would 


the five who went before him; in fact, if you were to take all those five 
together, they would not be so powerful as he is. Nay, I will say yet more; 
for if you were to put together all the Christians in the world, with their 
Emperors and their Kings, the whole of these Christians,—aye, and throw 
in the Saracens to boot,—would not have such power, or be able to do so 
much as this Cublay” (1, 217). 

Cf. p. 358, below. * Dr. Skeat quotes only the words here italicized. 
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hardly have written the description just given of the king 
when he had borne his diadem twenty winters, Indeed one 
can hardly fail to see that Chaucer in his description of Cam- 
byuskan merely attributes to him the stock qualities of a model 
man;' ef., ¢. g., the requirements of Pertelotte in the Nun’s 
Priest's Tale: 

For certes, what #0 any woman seith, 

We alle desyren, if it mighte be, 

To han housbondes hardy, wyse and free, 

And secree, and no nigard, ne no fool, 

Ne him that is agast of every tool, 

Ne noon avauntour, by that god above! (B, 4101-7.) 


There is no more reason for seeking the description of Cam- 
byuskan in that of Kublai than for seeking in Polo’s elaborate 
descriptions of the palace, the dais, the park, and the feasts of 
Kublai, the source of the brief and undistinctive treatment in 
Chaucer of these commonplaces of medieval romance.? And, 
as we have seen, if any one insists upon making the search, he 
finds more than he wants. 
In connection with the lines :— 


As of the secte of which that he was born, 
He kepte his lay, to which that he was sworn— 


1It cannot be necessary to cite passages to prove that in medieval litera- 
ture any good person or thing is usually described as being unsurpassed in 
any region; typical instances are: King Arthur, Ywain and Gawain, vv. 
11-14, Ottouyan, Dagabers and Marsabelle, Octavian, 1, vv. 25 ff, 45 ff., 11, 
16 ff., 781 ff., Athelwold, Havelok, 27-109, and cf. Kélbing’s note on Bevis, 
A 2047. This was moreover Chaucer’s own practice. 

?Polo’s description of the palace and park (1, 324-7) is too long for 
quotation; but it has several characteristic features, not one of which is 
reproduced by Chaucer. On the feasts cf. below, p. 356. Brandl (see quota- 
tion, p. 349, above) speaks of “der baumgarten mit allerlei falken in der 
niihe des palastes;” but, so far as we know, the only falcon in the park of 
Cambyuskan was the faucon peregryn of fremde londe. It therefore seems 
hardly just to lay stress, as Dr. Skeat does (111, 474), upon the great number 
of falcons in Cathay, or even upon the particular description of peregrine 
falcons. The falcon was no rare bird in medieval Europe; he flies through 
most of the romances, cf. Libeaus Desconns, passim. 
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is quoted (111, 473) a passage’ in which some scoffers at the 
power of the Cross are rebuked by Kublai. Of this nothing 
need be said, 

But if the attempt to find in Kublai the prototype of 
Cambyuskan must be regarded as a failure, the three-fold 
confusion which the use of Polo would imply is simply 
incredible, We are asked to believe that Chaucer took the 
name of Cambyuskan from a bad spelling of Chinghis Khan, 
assigned to the character qualities drawn from Kublai as he 
was forty years before Polo saw him, and set the figure so 
produced, not in the place of the original Chinghis nor in 
that of Kublai, but in that of Toctai, of whose character 
and position Polo gives a clear and definite account.’ That 
Chaucer could inadvertently have fallen into such a confusion 
seems incredible; and it is difficult to imagine what motives 
could have induced him to play such a hocus-pocus knowingly. 

Before leaving this part of our subject, it may be worth 
while to remark that there are literally scores of passages in 
Polo (several are quoted by Dr. Skeat) declaring with irre- 
sistible iteration that Khan is a title, not a part of a name.’ 

Cambyuskan being thus a combination of Chinghis and 
Kublai and Toctai, and the city of Sarai with its palace 
and park being really described after accounts given of Cam- 
baluc, a third confusion is assumed in regard to the feast. 
“Tt is not clear,” we are told (v, 372), “why Chaucer hit upon 
this day in particular [the laste Idus of March]. Kublai’s 
birthday was in September, but perhaps Chaucer noted that 
the White Feast was on New Year’s day, which he took to 
mean the vernal equinox, or some day near it.””, Why a guess 
that New Year’s Day among the Tartars fell at the vernal 
equinox should have caused Chaucer to mislocate the Kaan’s 


1 Cf. quotation above, p. 352. 

*Cf. Skeat, 11, 472, 475, 474, and also, “the Great Kaan now reigning, 
by name Cublay Kaan; Kaan being a title which signifieth ‘The Great 
Lord of Lords,’ or Emperor.”—Polo, 1, 295. The mss, appear not to have 
distinguished Khan and Kaan, 
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birthday, or why, mislocating it, he hit upon a day which was 
not the equinox does not appear. But let us hear Polo; 
“You must know that the Tartars keep high festival yearly 
on their birthdays. And the Great Kaan was born on the 
28th day of the September Moon, so on that day is held 
the greatest feast of the year at the Kaan’s Court, always 
excepting that which he holds on the New Year’s Day, of 
which I will tell you afterwards” (1, 343). A little further 
on he continues: “Now I will tell you of another festival 
which the Kaan holds at the New Year, and which is called 
the White Feast. The beginning of their New Year is the 
month of February, and on that occasion the Great Kaan and 
all his subjects make such a feast as I shall now describe. It 
is the custom that on this occasion the Kaan and all his sub- 
jects should be clothed entirely in white” (1, 344-6). Is it 
likely that these passages were in Chaucer’s mind when he 
wrote of the birthday feast? It may be noted here as well 
as anywhere else that in Chaucer’s account of the feast there 
appears not one of the really characteristic and striking features 
of either the birthday or the New Year’s feast as described by 
Polo.' Indeed there is not a trait that is not a commonplace 
of the romances. ‘The dais, the dinner with its swans and 
heronsewes, the minstrels after the third course, the dancing, 
are all only too familiar. The jogelours, referred to later on 
as performing their marvels “ at these festes grete,” belong to 
the same category. There is nothing characteristically oriental 
about any of them. 

One and only one feature of this feast is out of the ordinary. 
This is contained in the euphemistic lines :— 


1 Besides the striking feature of the color of the garments worn at the 
White Feast, cf. Polo’s account of the cups which move as if by magic and 
serve Kublai (1, 266, 310), the presentation of 100,000 white horses (1, 346, 
quoted by Skeat, 111, 474), and the general offering of presents in accord- 
ance with prescription (Polo, 1, 344; Skeat, 11, 473) to which the sole 
counterpart in Chaucer is the voluntary offering of “the King of Arabie 
and of Ynde.” 
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Eek in that lond, as tellen knyghtes olde, 
Ther is som mete that is full deyntee holde, 
That in this lond men recche of it but smal. 


It is true that Polo does not mention such food in his account 
of either feast, but Dr. Skeat points out one passage in which 
people not clearly distinguished from the Tartars are said to 
“eat horses, dogs and Pharaoh’s rats,” and he might have 
added another in which the inhabitants of the city of Kinsay 
are said to “eat every kind of flesh, even that of dogs and 
other unclean beasts, which nothing would induce a Christian 
to eat” (Polo, 1, 147). If this trait were to be found in 
Polo alone, it would go far to establish a connection between 
it and the Squire’s Tale, notwithstanding the difficulties we 
have thus far examined. But so far is this from being the 
case that it is contained in almost every account of the Tartars 
from the time of their first contact with Europeans. His- 
torians and travelers report it, and it is not even omitted from 
the brief letters in which Hungarian bishops and _ princes 
plead for help against this genus hominum monstruosum et 
inhumanum.' Its value as proof of connection between the 
Squire’s Tale and Marco Polo is, therefore, like that of any 
other commonplace, nothing in itself; though it might have 
some importance as part of a general series of resemblances 
if such could be established. 

Passing to another bit of Tartar local color, we observe 
that the family of Cambyuskan can hardly be said to be con- 
structed on the model furnished by Polo. We have already 


“De forma vivendi dixit [sc. Petrus arciepiscopus Russiae fugatus a 
Tartaris]; Carnes comedunt jumentinas, caninas et alias abominabiles, et 
etiam in necessitate humanas, non tamen crudas, sed coctas.’’—M. Paris, ed. 
Wats, p. 648; cf. also /b., 470 and 546. ‘‘ Rattos etiam et canes edunt et 
cattos libentissime comedunt.’—Vincentii Bellovac. Spec. Histor., lib. xxix, 
cap. Ixxviii; cf. lib. xxix passim. ‘“ Without difference or distinction they 
eat all their beasts that die of age or sickness.’—W. de Rubruquis, ap. 
Pinkerton, vi, 30. ‘‘Comedunt enim ranas, canes, et serpentes, et omnia 
indifferentur.”—Letter of a Hungarian Bishop, ap. M. Paris, ed. Wats, 
Additamenta, p. 211. 
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seen that Kublai has four chief wivea—not to mention a multi- 
tude of others of whom Polo tella us; and the least attentive 
reader of Polo would have learned that this waa the rule 
among the Tartara, As to children, inatead of the two sons 
and one daughter of Cambyuskan, Kublai has ‘ by those four 
wives of his twenty-two male children; the eldest of whom 
waa called Chinkin for the love of the good Chinghis Kaan, 
the first Lord of the Tartars” (1, 321), “The Great Kaan 
hath also twenty-five other sons by his concubines” (1, 322), 

Whether the name of one of Cambyuskan’s sons, viz., 
Camballo, was really suggested by some one’s confused men- 
tion of Cambalue, the capital city of Kublai Kaan, I cannot 
decide, But I wish to emphasize that if Chaucer had Marco 
Polo’s narrative in mind when he wrote, this adds another to 
the list of confusions or interchanges of which he was guilty ;' 
and that Cambaluc was not infrequently mentioned by other 
writers on Cathay, 

In his remarks on the name Camballo Dr, Skeat makes a 
suggestion which is very puzzling. He says, “ Kublai was 
succeeded by his grandson Teimur to the exclusion of his 
elder brothers Kambala and Tarmah, Here we might per- 
haps think to see the original of Chaucer’s Camballo, but I 
suspect the real interpretation to be very different, It is far 
more probable that the name Camballo was caught not from 
this obscure Kambala, but from the famous word Cambaluec”’ 
(111, 472), But if Polo was Chaucer’s authority, he could 
have known nothing about this Kambala, who is not men- 
tioned at all by Polo, though he is in one of Yule’s notes (1, 
322) based on Wassdf, 

In his search for a parallel to the “ maister tour” in which 
the swerd and the mirour were lodged for safe keeping, Dr. 
Skeat, after rejecting the two famous towers of the city of 
Mien, which formed part of a mausoleum, has recourse to the 


' Polo says distinctly “ his capital city of Cambaluc” (1, 309), “the capi- 
tal city of Cathay, which is called Cambaluc” (/b, 324), cf. also 1b, 331, 
862, 365, 866, 367, 370, 378, 385, 388, 399; 11, 1, 95, &e., &e, 
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tower standing on an eminence in the city of Kinsay, and 
used as a watch-tower, “At the top of the tower,” says Polo, 
“is hung a slab of wood, Whenever fire or any other alarm 
breaks out in the city, a man who stands there with a mallet 
in his hand beats upon the slab, making a noise that is heard 
to a great distance” (1, 148-9), Perhaps more to the point 


would have been another passage (11, 147); The houses of 


the City are provided with lofty towers of stone in which 
articles of value are stored for fear of fire;” but as good an 
origin of the tower could have been found nearer home,' 
There remains, I believe, only the Dry Tree, It is unde- 
niable that a dry tree is mentioned by both writers; but 
Chaucer’s dry tree differs from Polo’s more than from almost 
any other description of the famous Arbre Sec or Arbre Sol.? 
I am far from asserting that Chaucer’s dry tree was not sug- 
gested by some distorted account of this descendant of the 
tree that Seth saw in Paradise; such an assertion would be 
hazardous in the unfinished state of the Tale, especially in 
view of theories of its allegorical significance.’ But if it was 
suggested by Polo’s account, Chaucer has played the same 
sort of trick with it that he played with Cambyuskan and 
Camballo and the feast and the tower, Chaucer's tree, for 
example, was “ fordrye, as whyt as chalk ;” Marco Polo's 
account is as follows :— It [i, ¢. the Desert] also contains an 
immense plain on which is found the Arane Son, which we 
Christians call the Ansre Sec; and T will tell you what it 
is like, It is a tall and thick tree, having the bark on one 
side green and the other white; and it produces a rough husk 
like that of a chestnut, but without anything in it, The wood 
' Towers were in medimval Europe the usual places for keeping treasures, 
ef, The Book of the Knight of La Tour-Landry (EETS), p. 191, 
* Yule’s notes on the Arbre Sec (Polo, 1, 120, and 11, 397) will furnish or 
lead to the multitudinous occurrences of the Dry Tree in medieval literature. 
*It is to be hoped that the dry tree which Sir Bors saw in his dream 
(Morte d’ Arthur, capp. Ixxii and Ixxvii) will not suggest the allegorizing 


of the one which Canacee found in the park,—though birds come into the 
former story too, 
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is yellow like box, and very strong, and there are no other 
trees near it nor within a hundred miles of it, except on one 
side where you find trees within about ten miles’ distance, 
And there, the people of the country tell you, was fought the 
battle between Alexander and King Darius,” ! 

It seems clear, upon reviewing the whole problem, that if 
Chaucer used Marco Polo’s narrative, he either carelessly or 
intentionally confused all the features of the setting that could 
possibly be confused, and retained not a single really charac- 
teristic trait of any person, place or event, It is only by 
twisting everything that any part of Chaucer’s story can be 
brought into relation with any part of Polo’s, To do this 
might be allowable, if any rational explanation could be given 
for Chaucer’s supposed treatment of his “ author,” or if there 
were any scarcity of sources from which Chaucer might have 
obtained as much information about Tartary as he seems 
really to have possessed ; but such an explanation would be 
difficult to devise, and there is no such scarcity, Any one of 
half a dozen accessible accounts could be distorted into almost 
if not quite as great resemblance to the Squire’s Tale as Marco 
Polo’s can. Herzberg has already pointed out some, though 
not all, of the resemblances afforded by Maundeville’s Voiage. 
Almost if not quite as many could be produced from the short 
but extremely popular? narrative of Odoric of Pordenone ; 
ef., e. g., Yule’s Cathay and the Way Thither, 1, 47, 54, 128, 
130-132, 135, 141, where are mentioned the Dry Tree (in a 
mosque), the tower (of Babel), wonderful mechanical devices, 
the palace (with its park containing the Green Mount, birds 
and wild animals), jesters, musicians, falcons, and a descrip- 
tion of a feast that is worth quoting in a note.’ 


1Marco Polo, 1, 119; in other passages it is barely mentioned, 11, 396, 
405, 406. 

* Yule, Cathay, 1, 18. 

*“ Every year that emperor keepeth four great feasts, to wit, the day of 
his birth, that of his circumcision, and so forth. To these festivals he 
summons all his barons and all his players and all his kinsfolk; and all 
these have their established places at the festival. But it is especially at 
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William de Rubraquis has already been quoted in regard to 
the food of the Tartars; he also gives many remarks on the 
invasion of Russia, an account of Zinghis Khan, speaks of 
Sarai' and the palace, mentions soothsayers and faleons, and 
tells of a visit to Caracarum by the Ambassadors of a Soldan 
of India’ Vincent of Beauvais devotes the whole of bk, 
xxix and a part of bk, xxx of the Speculum Historiale to the 
Tartars, see especially lib, xxix, capp. Ixix, xxi, Ixxiv, Ixxv, 
Ixxviii, Ixxx, lib, xxx, capp. iii, iili, vii, viii, xiii, xxxii. 
Matthew Paris’ Historia Major also contains a good deal of 
information about the Tartars besides that already quoted in 
regard to their food ; as indeed do most chronicles that cover 
the period of their ascendency, 


the days of his birth and circumcision that he expects all to attend, And 
when summoned to such a festival all the barons come with their coronets 
on, whilst the emperor is seated on his throne, as has been described above, 
and all the barons are ranged in order in their appointed places, Now 
these barons are arrayed in divers colours; for some, who are the first in 
order, wear green silk; the second are clothed in crimson; the third in 
yellow, And all these have coronets on their heads and each holds in his 
hand a white ivory tablet and wears a golden girdle of half a span in 
breadth; and so they remain standing and silent. And round about them 
stand the players with their banners and ensigns, And in one corner of a 
certain great palace abide the philosophers, who keep watch for certain 
hours and conjunctions; and when the hour and conjunction waited for by 
the philosophers arrives, one of them calls out with a loud voice, saying: 
‘Prostrate yourselves before the emperor, our mighty lord!’ [Then the 
minstrels play.] And after this all those of the princely families parade 
with white horses. And a voice is heard calling: ‘Such an one of such a 
family to present so many hundreds of white horses to the lord;’ and then 
some of them come forward saying that they bring two hundred horses 
(say) to offer to the lord, which are ready before the palace.... And then 
come the barons to offer presents of different kinds on behalf of the other 
barons of the empire. [Then occur performances by singing men and 
women and mummers and jugglers. ]” 

‘Sarai is mentioned by many writers; Pascal of Vittoria, for example 
( Cathay, 1, 231), and Hayton the Armenian, whose history of Tartary was 
written in French in 1307 (cf. Cathay, 1, exxxi). 

*W. de Rubraquis, in Pinkerton, viii, 30, 40, 43, 44, 54, 57, 83, 84, 87, 
88, 89. 
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I do not propose these, or any of these, be it understood, 
as the source of Chaucer’s information—or misinformation. 
It is impossible to escape the conclusion that if Chaucer really 
used any account of Tartary that is well known to-day, he 
used it as he used no other of his sources. 

Personally I can hardly resist the conviction that Chaucer 
found all his characters named and his scene laid in the source 
—written or oral'—from which he derived his plot. The 
principal argument that drives me to this conclusion is the 
name Canacee. Only two reasons could explain his use of 
that name for his heroine; one, that he wished to rehabilitate 
the name,—but the motive for this is hard to divine, and so 
late as the composition of the Man of Law’s Head-Link he 
seems to have had no such intention; the other, that he found 
the name in his original. 


JOHN MATTHEWS MANLY. 


' Brand! suggests (2ngl. Studien, x11, 163), with much plausibility, that the 
visit of the Armenian King Leo to London in 1885-6 may have contri- 
buted to arouse Chaucer's interest in the far East (if Sarai can properly be 
so-called); it may even be that his knowledge of Tartary came mainly 
from the common talk connected with that event. I hope myself ere long 
to publish a paper dealing, among other things, with the question of 
Chaucer's relations to some men who had traveled a good deal, 





